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The Behaviour of Cements and Metals in 
Conjunction. 


N the course of the in- 
quiry now going on as 
to the loas of the Megera, 
repeated reference has 
been made to the use 
of brickwork and Port- 
land cement in filling 
up between the ribs of 
iron vessels, and to the 
protection of iron by 
means of cement; and 
this has served to recall 
doubts we have long en- 
tertained as to the safety 
of bringing metals into 
conjunction with Port- 
land and other cements. 

At a meeting of the 

Institution of Civil En- 

gineers in 1865, when 

Mr. Grant’s first paper 

on “The Strength of 

Cement” was read, Mr, 

G. Dines, in the course 

of the discussion which 

followed, said he feared 

that Portland cement 

had a corrosive effect 

upon iron; therefore 

when cement had to be 
in contact with iron, he always used Roman. 

Mr. Scott Russell, in reply to this, said Port- 
land cement had been extensively used in the 
insides of ships to preserve the iron from 
corrosion; and after eighteen years’ use he had 
seen Portland cement dag out of an iron ship, 
when the red-lead paint and the skin of the iron 
were as sound as on the day they were put 
there. 

Mr. H. Maudslay thought this fact appeared 
to show that the cement had not been in actual 
contact with the iron, as it was protected by the 
red-lead paint to the extent, probably, of two or 
three thick coats. The caution raised with 
reference to the effects of Portland cement in 
contact with wrought iron had been made upon 
the supposition of a fact which did not appear 
to exist. 

Mr. Scott Russell suggested that the inference 
to be drawn from Mr. Maudslay’s observation 
would be that, wherever cement was used with 
iron, the iron should be painted with red lead. 

Later in the discussion, Mr. F. J. Bramwell 
said, a question had been raised with respect 
to cement placed in contact with iron, which 
turned out to be a question of cement upon oil. 
He might say, that having occasion to form a 
deck upon a floating dock, which deck he did 
not wish to be combustible, so as to be in danger 
if a hot rivet fell upon it, nor to be liable to rot 
if temporarily immersed in wecer in a tropical 
climate, and which therefore did not admit of 
the use either of creosoted or of unprotected 
timber, he had made every inquiry he could as 
to the behaviour of Portland cement concrete in 
contact with iron, and he was then having pre- 
pared a Portland cement deck, 3 in. thick, but 
he was afraid that experiment would not settle 
the question at issue, because, after all, it would 








only be cement upon oil, all the iron having 
been steeped in oil when hot.* 

Soon after this discussion had taken place, a 
piece of stout iron piping was bedded part of its 


in cement-brickwork ; but whether it was Port- 
land or Roman cement we are unable to state 
positively. Within the last two days we have 
examined the pipe, and find that where the 
cement was used the iron is destroyed and 


pipe remains as sound as it was at first. 

We give this fact for what it is worth, and do 
not wish any general inferences to be hastily 
drawn from it. It may be that particular con- 
ditions are requisite to lead to this result or 
that certain precautions will prevent it. Atany 
rate, however, it inculcates the necessity for 
inquiry. Probably a special examination of one 
of our iron-clads in which cement has been 
used would not be out of place. 

Touching the preservative power of a coat or 
two of red lead, we should not be very sanguine, 
and for this reason. In a certain set of houses 
the external wall forms the back of the cistern, 
and the front and sides are of wood. The wall 
is rendered with Portland cement to form a 
flat surface , and the lead lining is dreased over 
cement and wood alike. We have recently 
examined several of these cisterns, and find 
that while the lead on the wood front and sides 
is perfectly sound and good, the lead on the 
cement has been entirely destroyed, and, indeed, 
is so changed in character that, from sight 
alone, it would be difficult to say what the 
material is. 

These facts certainly show that farther in- 
quiry in the same direction is necessary, and 
should be instituted immediately. 








THE ANCIENT RECORDS OF THE PARISH 
OF ST. MICHAEL, CORNHILL.+ 


WueEn the Great Fire was raging in 1666, and 
making for St. Michael’s, Cornhill, with ite fary 
unspent, some thoughtful soul remembered the 
parish records that had been carefally hoarded 
in that edifice for two hundred years and more, 
and carried them out of danger. The fire came 
on quickly, and burnt the nave and chancel of 
the church to ashes, and so gutted and weak- 
ened the tall proud tower, or so damnified the 
steeple, as one of the parishioners wrote in the 
minutes of the vestry, that the sole surviving 
portion had to be taken down and rebuilt in the 
next century. The fabric thus ranks as one of 
Sir Christopher Wren’s churches; but the re- 
cords have a much wider interest; for they date 
from the reign of Henry VI. They were placed 
in @ chest provided by the churchwardens shortly 
after the fire, and have been well cared for ever 
since. 

Within the last few years it has happened to 
Mr. James Alfred Waterlow to be elected and re- 
elected to serve as churchwarden, and he, fasci- 
nated with the charm of the old writings com- 
mitted to his care in that capacity, has now 
obtained the consent of the vestry to permit 
him to print selections fromthem. His attention 
wae drawn to them, in the first instance, by a 
desire to trace out the original trusts under 
which property is held by the parish, with a 
view to a proper disposal of the revenue from 


altogether successful in his search; but in the 
course of it he found so many entries of general 
parochial interest in the churchwardens’ account- 
book that he resolved to print it. He has 
limited his undertaking to this volume, with the 
miscellaneous memoranda written on fly-leaves 
of it, with the exception of some extracts from 
the proceedings of the vestry between the years 
1563 and 1607. Not grudgingly, but with the 


* Mr. Grant’s paper, withan abstract of the discussion 
issued by the Institution, forms a very va'uable pamphlet. 
A rt of “ F Experiments,” by the same author, 
has been quite recent! BD pepe mers and ts also valuable. | 

+ “ The accounts of the churchwardens of the Parish of 
St. Michael, Cornhill, in the City of London, from 1456 to 
1608, with Miscellaneous Memoranda, contained in the 
great Book of Accounts, and Extracts from the Proceed- 
ings of the Vestry from 1563 to 1607. Edited from the 
originals by William Henry Overall, F.8.A. Printed with 
the consent of the vestry, for private c ion only, by 
James Alfred Waterlow, charchwarden,” 








length in mortar-brickwork and the remainder | ; 


fall of holes, while the other portion of the 


the parish estates. He tells us he was not/are 


fortunes of the edifice after the Great Fire; 

iven us extracts from the register; added an 

ventory of the armour from the Ward Records 
shown us 4 list of the rectors; and told us the 
inscriptions upon the bells. Finally, Mr. Water- 
low has rendered an account of the charities 
and properties of the parish, which are of con- 
siderable value. 

Stow, the Elizabethan antiquary, dwells with 
minute care and detail upon St. Michael’s, Corn- 
hill, His father and mother, grandfather and 
great-grandfather, lay buried in ite church- 
yard; hence his feet were enchained, we may be 
sure, when he visited it for his Survey. His 
grandfather was thinking of “the litell grene 
churchyard of the parysshe church of Seynt 
Myghel in Cornehyll” when he made his will, 
for he directed that he might be baried there, 
“ betwene the crosse and the church wall, nigh 
the wall as may be by my father and mother, 
systers and brothers, and also my own children,” 
he wrote, particularly. And so Stow lingered 
about the old place, treading reverently, and set 
down all that he could think of about it. “ And 
here a note of this steeple,” he wrote in 1603, 
“ae I have oft heard my father report, upon 
8. James’ night, certaine men in the lofte next 
under the belles, ringing of a peale, a tempest of 
lightning and thunder did arise, an uglie shapen 
sight appeared to them, comming in at the south 
window, and lighted on the north; for feare 
whereof, they all fell downe, and lay as dead for 
the time, letting the belles ring and cease of their 
owne accord : when theringerscame to themselves, 
they found certaine stones of the north window 
to bee raysed and scrat, as if they had been so 
much butter printed with a lyons clawe; the 
same stones were fastened there again, and so 
remayne till this day. I haveseen them oft, and 
have put a feather or small stick into the holes 
where the clawes had entered three or foure 
inches deepe.” The first entry of the church- 
wardens in the year 1568 was, “Receyved for 
the buryall of Mystrys Stowe iij* iiij‘,’ which 
Mr. Overall thought likely to be a record relating 
to the wife of the old antiquary, but he has since 
found her burial registered in the Church of St. 
Andrew Undershaft, and concludes this passage 
refers to his sister-in-law. 

The churchwardens’ accounts consist of 
charges, receipts, and discharges. The charges 
are the sums gathered among the parishioners 
at the festivals, All Saints, Christmas, Easter, 
the Nativity of John the Baptist, and the 
“ feste of Seint Michell tharangell.” Sometimes 
 Alhalowe-day” is substituted for All Saints, 
and sometimes Midsummer-day is added to the 
festivals, The receipts are for “ beryinges in the 
chirche and vawte.”’ These entries run:— 
1456. Item received of Thomas Hillard for 
the berying of his wife in the chirche yj* viij*. 
Item received of Edmond Rygon for the berying 
of his wyfes moder in the vawte iij’ iiij‘.” And 
80 on. e discharges are payments made with 
the church fands. The removal of gravestones 
before a burial and the replacement of them after 
very frequent items of expense. The raker 
is paid “for a hole yer” pretty regularly, and he 
also receives extra pay for taking away the dust 
and rushes that he sweeps out of the church. 
Masons come and go; plambers, too; smiths 
with “ironwork for ye gasse wyndowe” or glass 
window; goldsmiths ; Salmon’s “ wyf,” who re- 

ira the altar-cloths, albs, and amices ; Nicholas 
Clark, who washes the sarplices, altar-cloths, and 
towels ; bookbinders, who bind, cover, and clasp 
“diverse bokes of the chirche ;” Walpole, who 
scours the “lectyrne of laton ;” a founder, who 
scours the four great candlesticks before the 
altar; Rerisby, who attends to the silver censors 
and scours the “seconde grete candelstikkes ;” 
carpenters, who mend “the pewes and doors,” 
and sometimes put hinges on the “ puys ;” 
painters, who clean the images of St. Michael 
and St. George, and hundreds of others, and they 


we 





all get their claims settled, or as the old church- 
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wardens wrote it, discharged. Some of these 
humble little claims are very interesting, and yield 
carious in We gather the wages 
work-people from them in various reigns; and 
we see the constant care taken of the fabric in 
the frequent record of repairs and new purchases 
for it. is scarcely a portion of the building 
bat appears upon the pages of the acconut-book, 
and we have warrant, in the shape of entries 
relating to them, of many items in the church 
and churchyard that have Be 0 irae 
There was a preaching-cross, for instance, e 
church ’ Tcchins two goeume went of ti 
church ; for ia 1559 there was “ Paide for laieinge 
the stepps about the pulpitt in the chercheyarde, 
xij.” And again, in 1565, “Itm. To Mr. 

htinge, carpenter, for mending the pulpitt 
in the churcheyarde, iiij*.” Then there is of 
its removal in 1578,—“ Paide for mendinge of 
ye pillar where ye palpitt stode before, ii* vj‘.” 
There are several entries relating to the rood- 
screen; to images of Mary and John, on the 
rood-loft, besides referencee to others repre- 
senting St. Michael and St. George, St. Chris- 
topher, the Virgin, and a Christ for the rood- 
cross, &o.; particulars of many vestments and 
vessels ; notes of purchases of books and music, 


time after time, and billets, too, of prayers for | brynge , 
downwards with the size of the bell and the/ i454 


the qneen, in 1578. An hour-glaes was bought 
in 1552, and another, with a wainscot frame, in 
1576, which cost 6s. 6d., in 15682, to be removed, 
and was again removed in 1585. In 1605 there 
was “ paide for the hower-glasse, viij‘ ;” and in 
1606 this superfinity was a freeh source of 
expense. There were three men employed on it 
this time,—* Paide to the joynor, to the turnor, 
and to the smith, for a new brace, a pomell, and 
iron boulte, and a funnell for the howre-glasse, 
iit.” The accounts show there were pews at a 
very early date. In 1457 there occurs, “ Item. 
payd for an henge for Rasses wyfes pewe, ix*.;” 
and frequently after that there is mention of 


and the peales for his wyfe vii.” “ Res of 
good man Wyther for a knill wt ye small bell for 


of | his childe, vj‘.” The bells were also a source of 


expense. Alderman Rus’s bell was frequently 
ander repair, and it was reoast in 1587 by 
Lawrence Wright, and again in 1589 by Mr. 
Motte. Abont this time it was one 
of the accomplishments of the day to be able to 
ring a peal, and there was great interest taken 
in the new bell. “‘Paide ua waytes of the 
Gittie that took paynes to take the note of o' 
belles, and to to Mr. Motes to take the note 
of the new bell then cast, xviij‘. Spent upon & 
company (of) other musicians to take a ffarther 
noute of the same bell, xij‘” Among the mis- 
cellaneous we may mention here, 
is a statement of the charges agreed upon at a 
vestry meeting upon All Hallows Day in 1521, 
the thirteenth year of the reign of Henry VIII. 
From this it would appear that a knell was of 
six hours’ duration. When it was made with 
Ras, and there was a peal of all the bells to the 
dirge and mass, the was 8s. 8d. When 
the Michael bell was used, it was 7s. 6d. The 
charge for the Mary bell was 6s. There were 
lees expensive knells, which lasted only for one 
hour, and included “ pealles of all the belles to 
the corse to chyrche,” which 


number of bella in the peal that brought the 
corpse to church, from twenty-pence to sixpence. 
The passing-bell, which was the Mary bell, was 
charged fourpence an hour in the day-time, and 
eightpence an hour in the night-time. The 


bell, and not the churchwardens. 

The accounts show us that the practice of 
exposing infants in the streets was in vogue in 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
taries, as well as in our own. The church- 


| wardens took the little waifs and paid for their 


maintenance for some weeks, when they dis- 





others,—the men’s “ pewes,” the women’s, the 
mayor's, Lady Stokker’s, Master Stokker’s, pews 
in the chancel, writing on the pews, making a new | 
one for Alderman Hawes and garnishing it, and | 
of fining men who sat out of their own pews. | 
It is pleasant to trace out that Rus, for whose | 
wife’s pew a hinge was so attentively purchased, 
was no other than Alderman Ras, the goldsmith, | 
who founded a chantry in the church, and| 
gave the tenor bell, which was named after 
him, “ Rus.” 

Referring to the rate of pay in the different | 
branches of the building trades, we may note its 
gradual rise in the following extracts, taken | 
from the annual accounts at intervals. The) 
change in the value of money, however, would | 
have to be taken into consideration :— 


1456, “ Item da for iij dei i 
enw 
Item payd to a mason to pave in the seid chirche, 
by a day, viij¢, 
Item payd to his laborer the same day, v*.”’ 
1540. “‘ Item p4 to y* mason in Gracyous-strete for takyng 
down vj aulters, xv*, 
Itm p* to bym for a daye and s halfes worke to 
pave where the alters were, xij*. 
Itm p4 to another mason to make an ende whan he 
could not come, & for to mende two chyme 
—* the charchyarde, for one daye, x*. 
Itm for alaborer for v dayes worke, ij*, vj#.”” 
1560. ** Paid for a daies worke to a bricklayer, x¥j¢. 
Puid for iij daies worke for a playsterer, 1:j*.”’ 
1601. “ Paid to David Mad, bricklayer, for x daies worke, 
att xviijd p. daie, xv*, 
Paide to W™ Price, laborer, at ix daies work at 
xij¢ p. daie, ix*,” 

The other trades prospered in the same fashion. 
In 1460, a carpenter was paid fourpence for half 
a Gay’s work, in “emondynge of a pew.” In 
1556, a carpenter’s pay wasa shilling a day. In 
1574, Thomas Markham, carpenter, received eight 
shillings for six days’ work. Plumbers received a 
shilling a day in 1554. About this time there is 
an entry which shows the low ebb at which 
sanitary knowledge reposed, which accounts for 
pd ay ep of the pa we Paide for 

a pryvye in the barbers howse, 
being ix tonne, at xx‘,—xy*. hn 

It is to be noted that the accounts, which are 
very simple and sparse at first, get diffuse as 
years pass by. Rents are entered as received 

from numerous chambers in the churchyard 
identified by letters of the alphabet. The patten- 
money begins to be accounted for. Money paid 
for the duty of the bells is entered in 1589. “A 
knill w' ye Marye bell” cost two shillings and 
eightpence ; while a knell with the peals cost 
eight shillings. Wives and husbands seem to 
have made a point of having a peal for each other. 
Bat ,when a child died, “a knill with ye small 
bell” safficed, and this cost but sixpence, “ Res 
of Mr. ffygge for one afternoons knyll w' Rus 





appear from their pages. We quote a few 
extracts relating to these cases :— 
“©1564. Paide to the Goodman Hallye for a childe that 
was left in Sir W™ Harper's enirye, xij*. 
1592, Item layed out in charge about y* child layed 
against St. Michels Churche, xix*. 
1593. Item paide to my selfe William Hammon this 
accomptant by order of a vestive holden in this 
pishe the 29 day of Aprill 1593 to thende I 
should®keepe maintaine and bringe up orphan 
Mychaeli a foundlinge in this pishe, aed for that 
5 one Oe ante Se eee eee 
to that effect to give my for the same, vj" 


1608, Paid to Brownes wife for kepinge of the child we 


was left at Mr, Vanakers door the laste wiater 
and for clothes for the same child, v*. 

Paid for ij coates for the child and for an olde 
sheet to make it smocke, ¥* viij''. 

Paid for hose and shoes for the child, iij*,” 


Among other items not concerning the fabric 
are the purchases of books from time to time. 
The most valuable volumes were chained to the 
"brass eagle, but, for all that, a man stole the 
'“ Book of Martyrs” in 1607, for the vestry 
allowed ix*. for the expenses against him. The 
earlier entries are most curious :~—“ Itm payde 
to S* Will*m for v queyres of vellam of prykked 
song, ix* ij‘.,” which sum was more than was 
usually gathered in the church at a festival at 
that date, 1466, and three times as much as the 
fee for an ordinary burial brought in. Was the 
pry kked song some impassioned wail or outburat 
of praise of Sir Will*m’s own composing, or only 
one of the Gregorian chants set out by his hand 
for the convenience of the choir? There was 
extra care of the musical portions of the services 
that year, for the next entry to this new music 
is, “ Itm payde for iiij sconces for the quyre, xij*.” 
In 1474, the charchwardens paid Roberd Clerke 
sixteen pence only “ for prekyng of a messe in 
the chirche boke.” The expense of the account- 
book itself is mentioned. “Item payd to Colop 
for ij Rolles of pchemyn to make with this boke, 
xx". Item paid for makyng and byndyng of the 
same Boke and for clapoes, iij* iij*.” who 
look over the contents of the brave old tome, in 
a word, cannot fail to be strack with its varied 
interest. The of St. Michael’s 
especially have much reason to be pleased with 
Mr. Waterlow’s undertaking, as well as the 
manner in which Mr. Overall has carried it ont. 
If there be any, however, for whom old parochial 
ae ~ — no joy, et refer them to the 

J © property ing to the h, 
which will bo, at all pos source B pres 
faction. Mr. Waterlow as belonging 








to 8t. Michnel’s, Cornhill, houses in Bish 
street, at 1551. per annum; in Bt. Michael’s- 
alley, at 1051. per annum; the Jamaica Ooffee- 
house, let at 5501. per annum; houses in Oorn- 
hill, let at @ total rental of 9001. per annum ; 





sexton, however, was to have the profit of this| ; 


St. Michael's House, let at 5771. per annum ; 


Farrer’s rents, to 101, per annum; 
and the of @ dozen houses in West. 
bourne k. 








ARE STRIKES NECESSARY FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF WORKMEN, OR LOCKS. 
OUT FOR THAT OF EMPLOYERS? * 


With returning commercial activity the 
country has to deplore a fresh and extensive 
resort to strikes; greatly checking that full tide 
of prosperity which might otherwise flow, and 
preventing that hearty feeling of good-will! and 
respect between class and class which is so 
necessary for general happiness and for political 
security. 

That these violent interruptions to labonr, 
with their locks-out, are great 
that the pg aan loss and waste, that 

to destroy habits of steady indastry, 
to cripple and drive away that very trade on 
which both workmen and employers 
few will deny; bat, unhappily, to many persons 
strikes and locks-out seem, nevertheless, 


certain circumstances, unavoidable, and there. 


SEF 


i 


of D i 

by a state of things in which their profits are 
unusually great, will try to increase the number 
of their workmen by offering higher wages or a 
reduction in the time of labour, or both ; while 
any employers who do not at first recognise the 
necessity for a will soon find, by the 
gradual secession of : 
lute need of conforming to the acts of their 
neighbours. And what, also, must quickly be 
the effect of wages (again as compared with 
profits) being too high or the hours of labour too 
short? Men from other places, or even from 
other employments, will flock in and underbid 
their fellow-workmen ; or the employers must 
close their works during part of the week; or 
capital will ‘gradually be withdrawn from that 
branch of trade. 

No doubt these operations require some time 
to come into fall effect; and, no doubt, a rise or 
fall in wages, or in the hours of work, may some- 
times be accelerated by a strike or lock-out. 
Bat at what a cost, both in money and feeling, 
is this mere anticipation brought about! A cost 
generally, if not always, far exceeding the gain. 
And if, as is frequently the case, the party 
insisting on the change makes a mistake, and 
the tendency of the labour market is in the 
opposite direction to that which they su d 
or is not to the extent which, in fixing their 
empiric rate of wages, they assume, then are 
this great expense and embittered feeling utterly 
te ig and the erring party is doomed to 


Let it also be remembered that every shillin 
of wages or profit which, by the cessation 
work and the stop of machinery, is thrown 
drawn from that fand on 
which workmen and employers alike depend, 
and, as far as it goes, mast be a subtraction 
from the general rate of wages and profit. 

What, then, if this reasoning be jast, should 
be its practical application ? An abandonment 
of all attempts artificially to regulate wages and 
hours of labour, and a willingness to leave the 
it may be asked, while this 
parties will consent, what is 

y refuses? Must not com- 
binations of workmen to strike be met by com: 
binations of employers to lock-out, or vice vers4 ! 
No, I venture to reply, any more than it is wise 
for a to close its ports against free 
trade until other countries are willing to opea 
theirs. I bold that while it is an error even in 
a selfish sense for workmen to strike, it is but to 
double the error and greatly to delay the abandon- 





By Mr. Frederic Hill. The which followed 





° discussion 
the reading of this paper at Leeds is referred to on p. $1%s 
@ . 
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ment of strikes and the whole system on which 
strikes are based for employers to lock out. 

To state yet more specifically the course 
which seems to me politic, in the case, say, first, 
of a strike, I believe that the wisest action on the 
part of those employers to whose works the 
strike extends id be at once to yield to the 
demand, if such course impose a smaller loss on 
them than would a temporary sto of their 
business ; and that the only Bram in athe which 
they should refuge to accede to is one to bind 
them to continue a stated rate of wages or 
— *. hours of labour indefinitely or even 

any long period; so that be at 
perfect mnt 4 to make a Fagen Boa men 


come for to offer better terms. 
Should a case arise of an emp’ being 
evidently selected as a victim on w it is 


attempted to impose a rate of wages dif. 
ferent from that in general use, and hen Ane] 
therefore, with the state of the labour market, 
with the intention apparently of frightening 
other employers into the tion of a similar 
unreasonable demand, surely it would be wise, 
on the part of the employers generally to uphold 
the intended victim by financial aid, and thereby 
to defeat the plot. 

And the converse of the course I have sug- 
gested in the case of the employers I would 
advise in that of the workmen when there is a 
threatened lock-out, I would say to the work- 
men—* Yield to the employers’ demand rather 
than throw up your work and be idle; but at 
once bestir yourselves to learn what wages other 
employers in the same trade are giv and 
what re of labour they require ; and if you 
find you can better yourselves by ng at 
some other factory, go there; or if for a time 
there be no vacancies in your own trade, and 
you can get better wages those offered to 
you at some other employment, make a tem- 
porary change (such as a large number of work- 
men at Newcastle lately made), and wait until 
matters have righted themselves and your former 
situations are again open to you on terms in 
tolerable accordance with those generally given 
elsewhere.” 

In exceptional cases I need not advise work- 
men ‘to adopt the course recommended to em- 
ployers, seeing that such sustentation is their 
ordinary practice, 

Sach a course of proceeding is in unison with 
that which long experience has induced our 
country to adopt in relation to all other commo- 
dities, and I see no reason whatever for an 
exception in respect to the commodity of labour. 
Bakers do not combine to keep up the price of 
bread, and consumers do not combine to keep it 
down; and most peraons must now agree that all 
such combinations would be both futile and mis- 
chievous; and thus the law, which is but the 
expression, in the long run, of public opinion, has 

TW coctoume ent wh ree re 

workmen and employers ly opposi 
interests, the difficulty of bringing os 5 
general and lasting peace between the two 
classes would indeed be great,—perhaps insur- 
mountable; but, as maintained in a lecture on 
the subject which I had the honour of delivering 
about a year and a half ago, the opposition of 
interests is only apparent, and, on careful ex- 
amination, vanishes, For supposing, as I then 
did, a number of workmen and employers to 
meet together to agree upon a scale of wages, is 
it not clear that one aod the same scale would 
best serve the real interest of both parties; 
namely, that most in accordance with the actual! 
state of the labour market? For suppose that 
either succeeded for a time in obtaining a 
deviation in its favour, what must be the result ? 
If, on the one hand, the scale were placed too 
high, a motive would be offered to men to come 
in from other works ; while the employers would 
have an inducement to transfer part of their 
capital to other concerns where profits were not 
unduly depressed. And thus, in the end, the 
workmen, instead of being benefited by their 
supposed success, would really be injured. And 
80, on the other hand, if the scale were placed too 


low, the men would s htway have a motive 
for seeking employment here; the obvious 
effect being to render at least, of the in- 
vested capital unproductive, to the obvious injury 


of the employers. If, therefore, it be demon- 
strably true that even in the matter of wages 
workmen and employers have the same interest,— 
in other words, both parties must be injured 


by any deviation from the market rate,—then, as 
chester implied, the coat of every contest pro- 
ceeding on an 
waste; and 


te theory must be utter 
becomes the responsibility of 





every one who throws obstacles in the way of 
those friendly m of workmen and em- 
8 ra in which facts and opinions may be fairly 
and freely discussed, with a good prospect of just 
views being ultimately attained. As evidence of 
what sincere desire, seconded by tact and temper, 
can achieve in this way, I a only refer to Mr. 
Mandella’s anccess in establishing Boards of 
Conciliation at Nottingham and elsewhere, and 
to the long periods of peace and harmony of 
which these Peters where formed, have proved 
yo ee BR such a meeting taken 
p at Newcastle,—an expedient the adoption 
of which this Association’s committee on labour 
and capital tried in vain to procure,—I cannot 
but think that the strike there might soon have 
been brought to an end; indeed, Mr. Barnett, 
chairman of the Nine-Hoars League, in his last 
letter to the Times, expressly declared that had 
there been such a meeting, the late unhappy 
strike would not have taken place. 

That the improvement in trade warranted an 
increase of wages, and that the employers were 
ready to make such increase, is evident by Sir 
William Armstrong’s letters in the Times; so all 
that had to be done was to commute this increase 
in money for a decrease in the hours of labour,— 
a decrease which, as shown by the experience of 
Sunderland, was very likely to prove, by the act 
of the workmen themselves, merely nominal. 

Sir William Armstrong states that such a 
decrease, if real, would diminish profits ia a 
much greater degree than would a corresponding 
increase in wages. If this statement be correct, 
the first thing, in a friendly conference, would 
have been to point out to the men that that 
large loss would not be confined to their em- 
ployers, bat would inevitably extend to them- 
selves. Bat other modes of meeting the difficulty 
might have been considered; perhaps, for in- 
stance, one which hag, in some sort, its analogue 
in the Post Office,—viz., increasing the number 
of workmen by one-ninth; so as, without any 
distarbance of established hours, to admit of 
every workman having one day in ten holiday, 
an arrangement which might, perchance, have 
proved quite as acceptable to them as an hourly 
decrease in the ordinary day’s labour. The 
system of relays might also have been considered, 
and both the terms recommended by Mr. Man. 
della and those which were ultimately adopted. 

That some satisfactory adjastment might have 
been effected at Newcastle by a friendly confer- 
ence between the workmen and their employers 
is rendered more probable by the result of the 
proceedings at Mr. Stephenson’s great works, 
where resort was had to direct and frank com- 
munication, by which considerate and wise 
course the disastrous strike was, as we know, 
averted from an important and extensive estab- 
lishment, 








such a result would be of short duration, owing 
to its tendency to draw workmen from other 
places and from other occupations, and to the 
check it would give to consumption and to the 
employment of capital. Even supposing, for a 
moment, that all the effect could thrown on 
the consumer (which, of course, is impossible), 
and that the workmen could receive higher 
wages than the market rate, without diminish- 
ing the employer's profit or driving away capital, 
every workmen should remember that he is him- 
self a consumer; and that if a reduction in 
hours, or rather in the quantity of work per- 
formed, could, without loss to the workman, be 

in one employment it conld be adopted 
in all others; and that such change would be 
succeeded by a general enhancement of prices. 
And thus, in the long run, he would be no 
gainer. 

That a rising or falling amount of profit, and 
the state of the labour-market, ure felt to be 
the raling facts on which a rise or fall of waces 
must depend, is shown by the constant reference 
to this matter in the discussions to which strikes 
and locks-out give rise. 

The idea that are fired, not by any 
nataral law but by the will of the employer, is, 
I hope, for the most part, discarded by intelli- 
gent workmen ; though, as shown by experience, 
such want of power, on the part of the employer, 
is no obstacle to the volantary performance of 
those acts of benevolence which personal inter- 
course, and the possession of superior means, 
always suggest to a kind heart; while, on the 
other hand, such acts should,in fairness, be taken 
as free gifts, and as good offices of man to man; 
and should not be distorted, as to the Parisian 
workman’s vision, into a mere instalment towards 
the discharge of a large debt. 

There is, indeed, a school which maintains 
that, instead of capital being labour’s main- 
spring, it is its unaided produce; some zealots 
going even so far as to denounce capital as 
laboar’s enemy. Bat I am sure you will agree 
with me in opinion that every such rhapsodist is 
either a mere class-flatterer, or else grossly igno- 
rant of the subject on which he presumes to de- 
claim ; an observation strictly applicable to the 
compounders of that document, so replete with 
ignorance and folly, which has lately been ad- 
dressed by the International Society to the 
people of Switzerland, but to which I trust the 
Swiss are too intelligent to give ear. 

It is a strikiog fact that in Paris, where, as we 
know, these falee doctrines are rampant, nothing 
but the capital thus attacked had kept its very 
assailants alive; since, during the siege, pro- 
duction was entirely suspended, aud there was 
nothing but capital to live upon. 

Tf, then, all attempts to force up wages are, at 
best, bat labour in vain, are there no ways in 


Let us, however, rejoice that, at last, the which, without force, the desired end may be 


strike has come to an end,—the termination 
haviog, I believe, in no small degree been 
brought about by the exertions of three members 
of the Committee on Labour and Capital,— Mr. 
Mandella, M.P.; Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P.; 
and Mr. Pears. The great thing was to enable 
each party to get out of the false position in 
which, if the view I have taken be correct, it 
had placed iteelf. The precise terms of agree- 
ment are, in my opinion, of little importance ; 
for, at no distant time, nataral law will make 
the balance right, even if for a time it be wrong. 
To this law, as one to which workmen and em- 
ployers must yield, Sir William Armstrong refers 
in his letters to the Times; but what was 
wanted was not a mere speculative recogni- 
tion, but a faith, of which the adherent was 
ready to give practical evidence. 

Before quitting the case of Newcastle, I think 
it well to advert to a statement in one of Sir 
William Armstrong’s letters, implying that, by 
a reduction in the hours of labour, workmen may 
command payment at a higher rate ; seeing that 
by this course the number of workmen is, in 
effect, diminished, with a corresponding diminu- 
tion of competition. Such a view I hold to be 
an economic error, and one of great practical 
importance, both in the fear it creates 
(as in the present instance) in the minds of 
employers, and in the false hopes it raises among 
workmen,—hopes to which may be attributed 
some of the most mischievous 
certain of the trade-unions; such as restric- 
tion in the number of apprentices, and the ex- 
clusion from employment of men not brought up 
to the particular trade. 

That an immediate result of a reduction in 
the time of work might be an increase in the rate 
of wages, I do not deny; but I maintain that 
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attained? Many, I would reply. As is now 
generally admitted, everything which, by adding 
to knowledge, developing intellect, or improving 
character, renders a man a better workman, 
must, gooner or later, enable him to earn more 
money. Again, much would be done to increase 
the potency of labour, and, therefore its market- 
able value, by a more general substitation of 
piece-work for time-work. Bat, beyond all this, 
the amendment in the law of partnership (at 
which this association so long laboured) has 
opened new resources of great value. The 
arrangement, now made practicable, under 
which part of a man’s wages shall rise or fall 
with every fluctuation ia profit, instead of 
waiting for adjustments by fits and starts, 
though as yet not adopted, I fear, to any great 
extent, is one which, for the welfare alike of 
workmen and employers, we may hope to see 
brought into general use; since, by the motive 
which it creates, in both parties, to promote, by 
diligence, punctuality, thrift, and invention, the 
success of their joint undertaking, it must tell 
powerfully in causing an augmentation of that 
fund on which, at all times, both parties depend, 
and in which, under such arrangement, workmen 
have a direct share. 
Should this arrangement become at all 
general, any employers not adopting it would 
on their trade at a disadvantage ; as they 
would not be able to offer wages equal, in effect, 


of | to those given by others; and their workmen, 


therefore, would gradaally leave them. 

A yet farther improvement, made practicable 
by the new law, is the establishment of indus- 
trial partnerships,—a subject on which Professor 
Jevons has given us so much information,—and 
which, as we know, is, however slowly, forcing 
ita way into adoption. 
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If, instead of contests tending to mutual de- 
straction, workmen and employers would labour 
for the attainment of these good and practicable 
objects, how much more wisely and profitably 
would they be engaged! It would, I believe, be 
@ moderate computation to estimate the joint 
loss caused by the late strike at Newcastle, at 
15,0001. a week, or, for the whole period of nine- 
teen weeks, during which the strike lasted, at 
more than a quarter of a million sterling; and 
how far might the sum thus thrown away have 
gone towards enlightening the whole country on 
the subject under review, and towards bringing 
into general use the first, at least, of the two 
great improvements I have just named ! 

This task was undertaken by a committee 
appointed by the Social Science Association; a 
task which two distinguished members of that 
committee, Mr. Mundella, M.P., and Mr. Brassey, 
M.P., with whom has been associated Mr. Apple- 
garth, well known as an able advocate of the 
rights of labour, are, at this very time, engaged, 
at a generous sacrifice, by visits at Newcastle 
and elsewhere, in actively performing. And if 
the committee’s exertions have been crowned 
with only moderate success, I venture, as a 
member of that committee, to assert that the 
fault has not been theirs, but is to be found in a 
want of that financial support which is essential 
to their extended action, and which, indeed, 
unless quickly yielded, must cause a cessation of 
their labours. While even millions of money 
have been thrown away in useless contests, mach 
less than a single thousand is all that has been 
placed at the disposal of the Committee on 
Labour and Capital to aid it in its exertions for 
preventing all contests whatever. 

In conclusion, let us hope that a practical 
people, like the English, will not allow matters 
of such momentous importance to drift about as 
chance may direct; but that either by the or- 
ganisation which this Association has brought 
into action, or by some other, they will make a 
vigorous effort to weed out error, and implant 
truth; so that gradually, yet surely, for waste 
and comparative poverty, may be substitated 
. thrift and increased wealth; and for discord, 
harmony. 








GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE CHURCH 
RESTORATION, 


W3aEN the history of church and temple archi- 
tecture comes to be written without thought 
of anything but the mere facts, and their ob- 
vious inferences, what a very curious and some- 
what unintelligible history it must be. Ifthe 
precise mode of conducting ceremonies in the 
old Parthenon could be come at—and what a 
pity it is that it cannot,—if the defined use of 
every part of that structure could be discovered, 
we are quite sure that not a single stone in it 
would be found to have been put up for nought. 
Every part of it, both inside and outside, and its 
decoration, must have had its proper use and 
significance, and certainly would never have 
been there at all if it had had none. So of every 
heathen temple probably in existence, from 
Egypt to India. But now-a-days, as the world 
has grown older and wiser, things are altered: 
churches and chapels are built, and being built 
and decorated as well, every day, and having 
parts attached to them for which those who are 
to make use of them have no need, and who 
do not know what to do with these strange addi- 
tions to the bare and actual requirements of the 
time and circumstances. Some old forms and 
arrangements have been copied and brought 
into existence, and made to add, as it is thought, 
to the architectural and artistic effect of the 
structure. What was a useful and artistic 
necessity in the old building, or model, is in the 
modern copy of it simply an artistic necessity. 
Nothing can possibly be stranger or more worthy 
of a little thoughtful consideration, and we 
have been led to it from the seeing lately one 
or two of the City churches now in course of 
“restoration,” as it is called; a chapel now 
building, with a tall bell-tower attached, but 
without any bells to fill it, or apparent useful- 
ness or practical purpose, and from the sight— 
& lamentable one—of the Morning Chapel in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, now in course of restora- 
tion, or whatever other work may be considered 
best descriptive of what is going on in it, or 
being done to it. This is modern architecture 


in practical working, and it would seem to go 
Some way to prove that a really modern archi- 
tecture, or architectural restoration, does not 
exist, but only a mode of copying blindly, or the 





following blindly, a something or a somebody 
gone before us, bnt passed away. The “ resto- 
ration’? of an old Gothic church would seem to 
be, to a certain extent, a straightforward sort 
of work, and to consist simply of undoing all 
that the last century did in it. Galleries are 
pulled down ; all the close pews are condemned ; 
the walls and roof are well scraped, and white- 
wash and yellow-wash got rid of, and the bare 
wall-surface is made visible; the odd plupit, 
reading-desk, and oclerk’s desk come down; the 
quaint communion-table makes way for a more 
imposing piece of church furniture; and, in 
short, by the time all is done, no one going into 
the building could possibly know it for the same 
structure; it all looks so new and dainty! This 
is called “restoration,” 7.¢., the church is re- 
stored to what it may be supposed to have 
looked like four or five centuries ago. What a 
surprise it would be to modern restorers, if but 
some old church could be discovered, and ex- 
humed from the dust of centuries, and exposed 
to modern view, with everything in it just as 
it was left, after some morning “function.” 
What would be done with it, could it be “re- 
stored ?” and what would become of its farni- 
ture, vestments, and books ? 

Bat far different is the fate of a Renaissance 
or Italian City church. For some time, as all 
know, no one seems to have thought of restoring 
any of this style of architecture church : they were 
all left to go on in their own old-fashioned way, 
so that any man going into a City church went 
literally and truly into the house of his fathers ; 
nay, the very voices in it seemed of the past, and 
to come almost from the grave, all looked and 
sounded so old and dusty. But the spirit of 
modern improvement and reasonableness has at 
length entered them, and they are now in active 
course of what is still called, even when applied 
to them, “restoration.” But this restoration is, 
strange to say, nearly or quite opposite in cha- 
racter to that adopted in the case of an old 
Gothic church. Everything is reversed. The 
walls of the Gothic building are carefully and 
thoroughly scraped of their coatings of wash, 
and the bare stone brought to sight; but the 
walls of the Renaissance church are as carefally 
and thoroughly coated two and three times with 
almost solid plaster wash, so thick and heavy 
and opaque, that the whole surface becomes of 
one uniform tint, and by no possibility but by 
breaking it away can it be told what the walls 
are made of, whether of brick, plaster, or solid 
stone: the very workmen employed to do the 
work sometimes cannot tell you what the walls 
are made of. The quaint church of Allhallows 
the Greater and Less, in Upper Thames-street, 
remarkable for its wooden rood-screen, and 
the ‘restoration’ of which is just completed, 
exemplifies this; for not only is the whole 
of the interior of the church coated over in 
this solid and decorative way, but the whole 
of the outer porch, and solid stone tower 
as well, is covered up out of sight with it. 
It all looks like a bran-new chapel of the very 
latest possible build. Why should this be, if the 
stone surface of the Gothic church is a something 
to have, and to see that we have it, why not the 
stone-work of this poor Italian building ? Stone 
is stone wherever it is found, and surely it is as 
good to look at as common ooloured plaster. 
But so it is, and it serves to show into what 
an odd state, things artistic and architectural 
have fallen. The ceilings, of course, of these 
churches are similarly treated, and so thickly 
sometimes is the whitewash put on, that 
the ornamental details, small mouldings, and 
small foliage, are almost hidden away alto- 
gether by it; all character and modelling is, 
of course, thus destroyed. It seems, indeed, 
a thing not a little strange that the work ina 
Gothic roof should be so carefully cleaned of 
its wash and coatings of any kind, and the work- 
manship of it brought to light, while the very 
same details of ornament, when in a different 
style, should be as industriously covered over. 
Professor Oockerell, before he commenced 
the painting of St. Paul’s, began his work by 
“ yellow washing” in good solid coats the whole 
of the stonework of the north-east aisle, of course 
to the almost total destruction of the ornamental 
details of it, and it was the seeing this deplorable 
effect of it that probably led him to the yet more 
fatal expedient of painting the rest of the cathe- 
dral—more fatal because harder to scrape off! 

We have said that everything is reversed ; the 
Renaissance restorer is the very reverse of the 
Gothic restorer. Take the woodwork, for instance, 
the pews, and pulpit, and desk, and communion- 
table. In the Gothic church, as all know, it has 





been the custom to do away with all closed pews, 
and even a society exists to protest sgainst 
them, and they have been made to give way to 
open benches—not always of the most comfort- 
able kind; but in the City church restorations, 
these pews have been wisely, when the cha- 
racter of the church is taken into account, re- 
tained ; but instead of all paint and varnish 
being carefully and industriously cleaned off, 
wonderful to say, in some instances, the wood- 
work, though of dark-coloured good oak, has 
been painted and grained in imitation of light- 
coloured oak, and in those instances wherein the 
real natural wood has been allowed to show 
itself, the whole of it has been so thickly covered 
with coats of thick varnish, that it is almost im- 
possible to tell what the wood is, or whether it is 
wood at all, or only some patented composition, 
so effectually is the real nature of the natural 
substance hidden away by the artificial polishing. 
Wood and workmanship alike go almost out of 
sight under it. 

Has not everything architectural to be yet com- 
menced anew, and is-it not a thing for the future 
to find out the beauty of every natural sub- 
stance, stone, wood of all kinds, and even 
metal? Nothing can be more dangerous in 
the hands of the thoughtless than varnish. Like 
gunpowder and sharp knives, it is a good 
thing in its way ; but give some people an un- 
limited supply of either, and fearful damage 
must come of it. In more than one of the City 
restored churches we could name we will defy 
anybody to discover the wood under the thick 
coatings of varnish with which it is covered. 
But, why varnish good dark oak-wood at all ? Is 
it not better to let the natural material show 
itself? And if there be any practising architect 
who asks for a way to add to the plain natural 
beauty of the newly-wrought wood, we can point 
with confidence to a common briar-root pipe as 
an example of it. A little oil and elbow-grease 
only are needful to bring out all the markings 
and colour of the finest or the very plainest of 
natural woods. Does it not seem a pity that the 
great problem of architectural and artistic re- 
storation should not be better understood, and 
that before any more churches are restored, or 
before St. Paul’s Cathedral, which is destined to 
go through this process, is finally given over to 
the experimentalists, some public art-body, as 
the Institute, should not report and perhaps 
advise upon the modern system. 

We must not, even in this slight notice of 
Renaissance restoration, omit to notice what 
would seem to be a sort of generally-received 
restorer’s axiom, for we see it everywhere,—we 
allude to the system of painting—where all else 
is left bare,—the erchitrave, and cornice, and 
jambs of stone doorways. We speak of this more 
especially because of the recent painting in this 
way of the finely-designed small doorway in the 
north-east aisle of St. Paul’s. Why so treated, 
it being out of the way of visitors and sightseers, 
it would be hard to say, or what motive there 
could be in singling it out for painting, and thus 
throwing it out of the Cathedral harmony. An- 
other fine doorway in St. Paul’s treated in this 
poor way is the doorway in the south transept 
leading into the vaults or crypt, a singularly 
unfortunate spot to pitch on for such bright 
and new-looking work; for no one expects 
a crypt filled with coffins and dead men’s 
bones, to look new and smart. Such a place 
must be dismal, and look old and time-worn, and 
one would have thought that the doorway into it 
from the body of the church might have been led 
to harmonise with it, and allowed to remain as it 
was, and to look old and quiet, if but by way of 
prelude to the solemn place it led to. But we 
live in practical and business-like times, and 
cannot be expected to see poems in archi- 
tecture ! 








THE WINTER EXHIBITION BY BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN ARTISTS, IN PALL-MALL. 


THE French Gallery, in Pall-mall, has long 
been a favourite with the public. Its central 
and accessible position, its comfortable, not to 
say luxurious, furniture, and the taste that is 
usually evinced in the selection of its contents, 
have well earned this partiality. : 

The Exhibition of the present winter contains 
208 pictures, chiefly illustrating subjects of 
quiet domestic genre. The Munich and Diissel- 
dorf schools, rather than those of Flanders and 
of France, furnish the greater portion of the 
contents; although English pictures are hung 
side by side with German paintings on the walls 
We have, moreover, the somewhat un 
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feature of the illustration of English scenery by 
German artists. 

The first picture (remembering the former 
contents of the room) that calls for attention is 
from the easel of Alma Tadema. We have 
before this had occasion to remark with regret 
how far this able and original artist has been 
seduced from the finish of his earlier works into 
a rough and hasty touch, suggestive of pot- 
boiling, and hostile‘to true fame. The present 
little picture, entitled “ Pottery Painting” 
(No. 67 in the catalogue), occupies an inter- 
mediate position between the works at which 
the artist has laboured and those which he has 
scamped. It is, there can be no doubt, deeply 
imbued with the classic spirit that yet lingers 
around the lovely margin of the enchanted Cam- 
panian Bay. Time rolls on, and races follow 
one another; but climate remains unaltered ; 
and the effects of climate on habit and on 
zosthetic development are even more potent than 
those of blood. It is impossible to pass the 
summer in the delicious retreats within sight of 
the ruined walls of Pompeii without finding an 
intelligent sympathy awakened with the ancient 
classic life. To look upon the paintings repre- 
senting the flower-crowned banquets of the 
Romans as they fade upon the walls of Pompeii, 
is a very different thing from regarding the 
same works when carefully protected in a 
museum. It is thus by taking counsel of the 
genius loci, by studying the inherited forms and 
unchanged habits, of the semi-Greek paese of 
Southern Italy, that such artists as Alma Tadema 
have been able to step backwards for 2,000 years, 
and to bring us face to face with the sensuous, 
leisurely life of imperial Rome. In the present 
instance, we are. invited to enter the atelier of 
two painters of the; Sicilian or Nolan vases of 
the third period of fictile art. A man is seated 
before a work-bench or table, deeply intent on 
the figures which he is delineating on a black- 
lustred vase. A fellow-worker, by his side, 
sister or wife, has just stepped back, with the 
gesture so characteristic of the stndio, to observe 
from a more distant point of view the effect of 
her own minute labour on a similar vessel. 

Contrast with the memory of imperial luxury 
the province of European civilisation—the mate- 
rial for the future organisation of Teutonic 
Europe—in the blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked boy 
entitled by his portrayer, A. Piot, “ Life’s Sun- 
shine.” The blouse is, perhaps too carelessly 
painted,—although the effect is not amiss in 
concentrating attention on his face. It is a face 
that few would soon become weary of seeing 
beaming on their walks, or, still better, vaulting 
and shouting through park and garden. Oppo- 
site, or rather parallel, to this fresh and life-like 
ehild, hangs the face of the ex-Emperor of the 
French,—a portrait which was taken in 1868 
from life, several sittings having been given to 
the painter, A. Yvon. The artist, however, 
cannot be acquitted of the design of having con- 
siderably idealised his subject. The nose, in 
especial, is much more finely and sculpturesquely 
eut than the flesh-and-blood feature which it 
represents. Photographs—abominable as they 
for the most part are—yet give certain physi- 
egnomical indications to those who know how to 
use them, and thus become silent, but merciless 
critics of court, or courtly, painters. 

Tarn, again, from the examination of features 
which, if rightly traced, should indicate a capa- 
city that considers craft, dissimulation, and 
waiting upon circumstences to form the main 
elements of statesmanship, to the representation 
of blundering perplexity in Mr. Nicol’s “ Per- 
plexed” (2). We know the man of old,—we have 
seen him keeping school; we are tired to death 
of his frequent intrusion on our walls, yet there 
he is—alive, and not to be mistaken,—Paddy 
perplexed. Mr. T. Faed, bracketed {as usual 
with Mr. E. Nicol, gives a sprightly Irish maiden 
{the misty mountains behind whom are sadly 
smudged), to whom the catalogue has attributed 
the unusual task of * Keeping a’ her Elves 
together.” Ewes would be more intelligible. 

Mr. Dicksee’s ‘‘ Miranda” (72) is a gracefully 
drawn, pleasingly coloured representation of a 
very charming girl. The combination of cul- 
tured power in the forehead, and of the softer 
feminine qualities in the mouth, whether actual 
portrait or idealisation, is characteristic of the 
finest type of the Celtic blood. But the admi- 
ration due to Miranda has its edge taken off 
when we recognise her portrait, in another pose, 
under the name of Sylvia. When will painters 
learn that, however parsimonious Nature may 
be,—as far as their experience goes,—of beauty, 





it is a great mistake to feed their ad-| 


mirers on réchauffées? Monsieur Saintin gives 
a@ very touching view of a Parisian home 
in 1870,—a beautiful young woman, in deep 
mourning, trying to warm her chilled heart by a 
stove, somewhat audaciously introduced, pic- 
torially considered, in a luxuriously-farnished 
chamber. The face is very lovely, and the figure, 
with its white skin gleaming through the 
transparent crape, is charming. But we met the 
same lady twice in Mr. Everard’s gallery. This 
constant repetition shows a woefully poverty- 
stricken genius. 

Mr. Long has seized on a very tell-tale incident 
of Spanish ecclesiastical life in his quaintly- 
entitled, ‘* Agape” (92),—the love-feast in ques- 
tion being composed of chestnuts coquettishly 
doled out by a brown and saucy peasant-girl to 
two chorister-boys, one in crimson, and one with 
his red gown covered with an alb, on the 
steps of acathedral. One little rogue is evidently 
assuring the proprietress of the dainties that he 
is dying of hunger, such being the phrase proper 
to the occasion. The expression of the coun- 
tenances is also very good in “ Good Counsel” 
(181), by the same artist, in which a worthy 
priest is impressing on a young woman, 
who has been brought to his abode by her 
mother, the danger attendant on her giving 
heed to the contents of a letter, sealed and 
stamped with a coronet, which she holds in her 
hand. It is pretty clear, from the young woman’s 
face, that she is not disposed implicitly to follow 
the counsel of the ghostly father. 

From the atmosphere of the French Grand 
Seigneur, we pass tothe more healthy and homely 
tone of the home, as regarded by a German 
artist. Carl Hoff gives us, in his ‘* Unexpected 
Return,” one of those scenes of domestic genre 
with which the photographs that fill the win- 
dows of German shops are making us very 
familiar. A cavalier enters unexpectedly an 
old-fashioned dining-hall, and is welcomed with 
@ warm embrace, by a tall and graceful woman— 
lover or wife, while the party round the table 
look on in surprise. The mode, however, by 
which this sentiment is expressed on the differ- 
ent faces is identical; an old man—perhaps an 
ousted lover, and a younger sister, opening 
their mouths in precisely the same manner. It 
would be of service to Mr. Hoff to study the 
masterly way in which the same passion is made 
to dominate such widely different pathognomic 
expressions by the masterly touch of Escosura, 

Mr. Burgess, haunting as usual the doors of 
Spanish churches, preaches a neat and ap- 
propriate sermon on the words, “ Blessed are 
they that remember the poor and needy ” (194). 
Bat somehow we seem to have heard it before. 
Mr. Burgess would do more justice to his genius 
if he would travel for a time in some totally 
different scene, — say Norway or the Fiji 
Islands. Artists of power like his do them- 
selves cruel injustice when they harp con- 
tinually upon the same string. Paganini on 
canvas is simply odious. There is a good deal 
of space to let in L. Jimenez’s representation of 
“ Spanish Courtesy” (81) ; the historic incident 
of Raleigh’s cloak translated into modern 
Castilian in favour of two flirts for whom it 
seems a sin to spoil broad-cloth. But the 
picture has a motive and a “go.” There is also 
much power,—rather, to use a cant phrase, 
suggestive than actual,—in the “ Door-keeper,” 
No. 66, by De Nittis, a richly-robed Nubian 
leaning on the wall of a loggia, with his back to 
the sunlight. ‘The Horse Market, Constanti- 
nople” (13), by A Rosini, is a very delicate and 
lively representation of life by the banks of the 
Golden Horn. 








LEICESTER AND ITS AUTHORITIES. 


THE local government authorities of Leicester 
havethought proper totake someexceptions toour 
remarks upon its insanitary state, and the evils 
from which the townspeople, with others, suffer in 
consequence. This appears to have been done 
through the pen of Mr. E. L. Stephens, their 
surveyor, and published in the local press. 

Our facts are at the outset represented as 
“ distorted statements, written with a view to 
alarm the public ;” and so ov. Notwithstanding 
this dissent, however, the Board’s statement is 
singularly corroborative of our observations. It 
is true no reference has been made to our views 
upon the disgusting state of the River Soar, 
fouled by the Local Board’s sewage, nor to the 
evil practice of sanctioning a sewage-tainted 
water supply. Hence we infer that they tacitly 
agree with us—indeed, the facts are patent to 


common sense ;” and as to the foul condition of 
the public water supply, the authorities now have 
the fact officially before them. 

Recurring to our representation that choked 
sewers can be counted by the dozen, the Borough 
Surveyor is made to “ deny that a fourth of that 
number can be found;” and in the same sen- 
tence he confirms us, saying “there are, and 
always will be, many, which are opcasionally 
partly filled, and have to be opened and cleaned 
out; this arises from the fact that the small 
summit sewers—that is, the starting end of the 
sewers—receive no flushing force from the 
sewage turned into them, which, on leaving the 
yards, contains a large proportion of heavy 
matter in suspension, which is deposited in the 
sewers named.” Just so. In the first place, 
the usual intimation given that a sewer requires 
cleansing arises when the house-drains refuse to 
act from the sewers having become choked, 
when the drainage backs up into the yards and 
cellars ; therefore, as the sewage cannot flow 
away, to all intents and purposes that sewer is 
choked, for if it were not completely stopped, 
the fluid of course would escape; “and this 
must be patent to any ordinary mind.” 

Mr. Stephens is instructed to say that this 
stoppage arises in the small summit sewers— 
that is, the starting ends of sewers. Here is 
news indeed for Leicester, although the stop- 
pages are by no means confined to the “‘ starting 
ends;”’ for we must explain what, no doubt, the 
surveyor considered unnecessary, — perhaps 
jadiciously. As a matter of fact, we question if 
a single street within the whole town can be 
found without these small summit sewers ; and 
as @ fact many streets contain more than one 
such sewer, and a few probably half a dozen. 

Any denial on the face of this, that not a 
fourth of a dozen choked sewers can be found, | 
taken with the surveyor’s admissions, is an 
insult to the intelligence of the town. 

There is another fact that the people of 
Leicester may be obliged to us for mentioning, 
viz., that for something like two consecutive 
years a portion of the corporate staff, averaging 
from six to sixteen men, were incessantly em- 
ployed cleaning out choked sewers, and,—what 
is most remarkable,—there remained at the 
expiration of that period a larger known number 
of uncleaned sewers (from fifteen to eighteen, 
we believe) than were upon the list at the com- 
mencement. This arose, as is readily under- 
derstood, from the choking operation being more 
rapid than the cleansing one, whilst information 
was repeatedly furnished of fresh stoppages. At 
the moment we are unable to give the cost of 
this kind of repetition work, but, from an 
official return now before us, it appears to have 
been for three months a shade under 901. for 
manual labour, and this was by no means the 
heaviest quarter. 

The total number of sewers opened and 
cleaned out last year, from having ceased to act 
in the capacity for which they were constructed, 
in other words being choked, was nearly, if not 
quite, one hundred. Moreover, afew days since 
we heard from those employed through the 
Local Board in this class of work,—therefore as 
likely to know as Mr. Stephens, —‘‘ Why, sir, 
there are scores of them just about stopped up, 
and we shall have them all upon us at once!” 
We could give more information upon the state 
of these imperfect sewers and other delin- 
quencies, but withhold it for the present, so that 
the authorities may have an opportunity of 
rectifying them instead of vainly attempting to 
question facts. At the same time it may be 
worth mentioning that if improvement is desired 
in this direction, then there must be no more 
miles upon miles of sewers constructed in a hap- 
hazard style of workmanship and disregard of 
gradient. 

Miles of sewers, thrown together without 
mortar and cement, as they have been in 
Leicester, do not speak much for the intelligence 
of those concerned ; neither can the Local Board 
expect other than indifferent work when they 
give out contracts for 15-inch brick barrel 
sewers, 10 ft. and 12 ft. in deptb, for the small 
gum of 4s. a lineal yard ! 

Well may the old sewerage contractors say, 
and with some show of truth, “ that 5 cwt. of 
lime will do a mile of Leicester sewers !” 

The borough surveyor attributes the stoppage 
of his sewers to the large proportion of heavy 
suspended matters in the sewage leaving the 
yards. Weare not aware that house-drainage 
contains heavy matters in suspension, or, at most, 
but a trifle; and Mr. Stephens, or those who 
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is not in accordance with fact, as they may easily 
prove. We are, however, willing to admit that 
whilst the primary cause of frequent stoppage is 
defective construction of sewers and imperfect 
gradients —much oftener, by the way, in many of 
these sewers than once in eight or ten years, 
as Mr. Stephens affirms,—this is accelerated by 
the useless waste of loose gravel in hiding the 
indifferent paving works, averaging a thickness 
of 1 in, to2 in., and a great deal of it undoubtedly 
washes into the sewers through the street- 
gullies. The local Board believe that their 
sewers are more perfectly ventilated than most 
towns. Supposing this were the fact, which we 
dispute, the state of the sewers demands it. 

The truth, however, is that the surveyor’s 
score of steam chimney exhausts are not arranged 
systematically ; they are the shafts of factories 
and such places, selected indiscriminately, with- 
out any regard to the positions of the particular 
sewers they may be connected with, and are 
quite as likely to be at the lower ends as at any 
other point, where they are practically useless, so 
far as the ventilation of the upper portion of each 
sewer is concerned. 

Our remark was this, and we repeat it, for 
Mr. Stephens has evaded the subject, “That 
there is no adequate provision for the ventilation 
and riddance of generated gases within them, 
for many districts are without a single venti- 
lator !” 

The surveyor’s ideas of perfect ventilation are 
not in unison with thetimes, The age demands 
that every branch, main, and subsidiary sewer 
and drain shall be ventilated by external com- 
munication with the outer air in one place at 
least, and this at the wpper extremity. Ifa 
proper attempt at ventilation had been made in 
such districts as King Richard’s-road, the 
Hinckley-road, Sparkenhoe-street, Upper Kent- 
street, and their branch streets, together with 
the New-found Pool, the typhoid and other 
fevers that have been, are now, and more or less 
will continue to be prevalent, until the known 
remedy —ventilation—is provided in these 
several localities, which are amongst the best in 
Leicester, would in all human probability never 
have been known. The New-found Pool fever 
cases are notorious, and there is no hope of the 
place being free from complaints for any length- 
ened period of time, so long as sewer gas is 
permitted tc flow into the houses, which, as a 
question of fact, has been ascertained to be the 
case at the rate of several thousand cubic feet 
a day within a single dwelling ! 

This is certainly ventilation with a vengeance, 
and has been perfect and certain in its action of 
producing disease and death ! 

The locality is known as one of the finest and 
naturally healthiest sites in Leicester; but the 
laches of the authorities and others have con- 
verted it into what we can term no better than 
a pest-pot, by running a long branch from a 
main sewer of the town, terminating at its upper 
end beneath the house floors, without any ex- 
ternal ventilation whatever, producing results 
that the veriest tyro in the art of sanitation 
might have predicted. 

The fever now prevalent hereabouts must not 
be considered as the last of its kind; for the 
insanitary conditions are highly favourable 
towards its growth and continuance. No doubt, 
the borough surveyor will tell us that the New- 
found Pool is a step beyond the municipal 
boundary : nevertheless, the sewers are a part 
and parcel of the corporate system, were 
constructed under the control and sanction of 
the local Board, aud, we believe, by them. 
Hence, this authority is responsible, and such 
we hold it to be. 

The reference in our previous article to the 
state of Cardinal-street, and its sewer without 
an outfall; to the gravel beneath being, in con- 
sequence, charged with sewage, from which the 
domestic water-supply is derived, Mr. Stephens 
confirms, alleging, in excuse, that Parliamentary 
powers were necessary prior to connecting this 
sewer with the town mains; but he gives no 
explanation of the grounds upon which the street 
and the honses were in the first instance per- 
mitted to be constructed, and afterwards in- 
babited, when they were quite unfit for the pur- 
pose, and, we believe, remain so to this moment. 
He, moreover, found it convenient to omit to say 
that Parliamentary powers were obtained some 
years ago for remedying the Board’s oversight, 
and entirely disregards the heavy losses by sick- 
ness in the interval. 

Mr. Stephens concludes his communication 
with, “I do not say that we are perfect, but Iam 
sure We are in as good a position as most towns.” 


Here, again, hard facts are against him, as the 
Registrar-General has shown within the last 
few days. His conclusion, however, is beside 
the question, and the remark is fal) of mischief 
and peril. 

This is a convenient sentence, often used by 
delinquent towns, and is most reprehensible, 
“That we are as good as our neighbours.” A 
proper view to take is, “ Are we as a community 
in as good a position sanitarily as we ought to 
be; and if not, then why not?” 

Mr. Stephens is instructed to accuse us of 
making “distorted statements, written with 
intent to alarm the public.” In respect to this, 
we re-affirm the strictures of our former article ; 
the statements therein contained are fair de- 
ductions from observed and from known facts. 
On the abstract question of alarm, we are con- 
tent that public opinion and time shall decide if 
there be not legitimate cause for it. 








EARLY BRICKWORK IN ENGLAND. 


It seems to me that Norfolk can show some 
of the earliest brick architecture in England, 
and I wish to know who first popularised it 
among us. 

The ruins of Sir John Fastolf’s castle, at 
Caistor-next-Yarmouth, show a brick tower, 
over 100 ft. high, at the north-west corner. Its 
probable date is 1430-40. Wymondham Abbey, 
in the same county, is said to boast of “one of 
the most elaborately-carved specimens of English 
brickwork.” 

An unnoted worthy, named Sir Andrew Ogard, 
is also closely connected with this subject. 

Sir John Fastolf retained in his household a 
priest named Botoner, whose itinerary, under 
the name of “ William of Worcester,” dilates on 
the magnificence of this Sir Andrew Ogard. He 
is styled Baron of Déville, Pays de Caux, Nor- 
mandy; Baron Beaufort, Lord of the Castles of 
ow-Villers in Anjou, and of Merville, near 
St. Savory,—all in Franee. He is described as 
very wealthy, having “in London a store of 
French gold coin, packed in a chest, deposited in 
the house of Robert Whytyngham, amounting 
to 7,000 English marke;’’ and he had “ aa income 





from the dues of his castles, of fully 1,0001. 
sterling per annum.” ‘“ Also, the said Andrew 
living eight years in England, kept up a chapel 
in his house, of priests, clerks, and choristers, 
every day sixteen, with four priests, at the ex- 
pense of 1001. a year. 

I cannot ascertain the place of his nativity. 
He is called an English knight, and was among 
the combatants at the battle of Verneuil, fought 
August 17, 1424, when Sir John Fastolf was 
made knight banneret. He is described as a 
French nobleman, who lived “eight years in 
England ;” he is said to belong to a Norfolk 
family, but he had no patrimonial property 
there; and his name of “ Andrew” smacks of 
Scottish extraction. He married Margaret, only 
daughter and heiress of Sir John Clifton, of 
Buckenham Castle, Norfolk. This Sir John 
Clifton is stated to have built the towers of 
Wymondham Abbey just before his death, in 
1447; but his son-in-law and successor, Sir 
Andrew Ogard, is called the founder of the 
abbey, because he obtained the necessary license 
for that purpose from King Henry VI., and also 
a bull of confirmation from the Pope in 1448, 

This marriage was fruitless, but, by a second 
wife, he left two sons, in infancy. 

Sir Andrew was the builder of the old Manor 
House at Bye, in Hertfordshire, the gate-house 
of which, still standing, is of brick. It was built 
on license obtained by Sir Andrew and others 
from King Henry VI., “that they might impark 
the site of the manor of Rye, otherwise called 
the Isle of Rye; 50 acres of land, 11 acres of 
meadow, 8 acres of pasture, and 16 acres of 
wood; erect a castle there with lime and stone, 
make battlements and loopholes, &c.; have free 
warren there, and in the vills of Stansted, Am- 
well, Hodsdon, Ware, and Wideford.” 

The chronicler adds these particulars :— 

“The utter court at Rye ys 75 steppys yn 
length, and in brede 60 steppys. The hede of 
the mote is 20 steppys. 

Item. From the utter gate to the logge, 
paled and parked yn every side, ys yn length 
360 tayllors yardes. 

[The hall] contains, in length, 34 ft., and in 


rods in length, and 13 rods in breadth. 
The length of one quadrangle of the principal 





width, 24 ft. Also, the enclosure contains 17}. 


it contains 39 rods in length on the eastern part 
of the manor.” 

It was valued thus :—‘ The granaries or barns, 
with sixteen horses and thirty cows, including 
stores of produce, 2,000 marks; the buildings of 
the inner court, constructed of brick, and the 
vaults and galleries, with the enclosure and ap- 
purtenances, to the sum of 2,000 marks.” 

Then follows a similar description, equally 
elaborate, of a second manor-house, which Sir 
Andrew built in the same style at Emneth, near 
Wisbech, but in Norfolk county ; also of brick ; 
he having previously purchased the manor for 
that purpose. 

The date of Cardinal Morton’s fine gateway at. 
Lambeth is 1490; but Sir Andrew died in 1454, 
His death took place at his castle of Buckenham, 
when “he gave to the church of Wymondham 
Abbey fifteen copes of cloth of gold, of blue 
color, with the orphreys with his arms.” 

Rye Manor House appears to have reverted to 
Waltham Abbey, to whose monks the manor 
belonged. Emneth remained in the family, and 
was possessed by his great-grandson, William 
Ogard, esquire, of Emneth, who died s.p. Buck-. 
enham, with Wyndham, and all estates derived 
from the Cliftons, passed to a family named 
Knevet. 

Have we authentic particulars of anything 
built in brickwork of earlier date ? A. H. 








RESTORATION OF CHRIST CHURCH 
CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 


TuE preparatory operation at this cathedral 
is being got through with perfect safety up to 
this stage. The whole of the north wall of the 
nave is down, and the roofs of all are securely 
shored up. 

Samples of masonry are exhibited at the 
works, from which a selection will be made, 
including rubble and coarse work, but pos- 
sibly the former, with free stone dressings, will 
be adopted. Harly in the ensuing year the 
work of rebuilding will fairly commence; and it 
is unlikely that any delay or suspension of the 
works will take place until the restoration con- 
templated will be completed. 

In the restoration of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
the sum eventually required to accomplish the 
work exceeded, by some thousands of pounds, 
the sum first estimated ; but the late Benjamin 
Les Guinness, withhis wonted liberality, supplied 
the money. 

It is not improbable that the entire of the 
works in connexion with Christ Church may 
greatly exceed the first calculated cost ; but it 
is believed,of Mr. Henry Roe, as of Mr. Guinness, 
that the munificence of the former, if exigencies. 
demand it, will be found on a par with that 
of the latter. 








INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS. 


THE opening address was delivered by Mr. 
Richard Hall, president, at the ordinary general: 
meeting of the Institution of Surveyors, on the 
13th inst. 

After dwelling at some length upon matters 
immediately connected with the working and 
well-being of the Institation, alluding in the 
course of his remarks to the many excellent and 
instructive papers printed in the Transactions of 
the Society during the past session, the presi- 
dent, passing to general topics, observed that 
there are signs that the growing disproportion 
between the population and the area of the soil 
may become a source of agitation on the part of 
those who hold that the possession of land is @ 
necessary condition of individual happiness and 
independence ; and, on the other hand, that its 
non-possession is a grievance attributable to bad 
laws and olass legislation. Without trenching 
on political topics of this kind,—topics which 
cannot be too rigidly excluded from our discus- 
sions,—I may be permitfed to say that the minute 
sub-division of the land in this country amongst 
the general community would probably tend to 
diminish the yield of the soil, and a loss would 
consequently result from such a course. The 
question of extracting from the soil the maximum 
of produce is one of the deepest interest to every 
one. 

In the application to the land of the principles 
of modern husbandry ; in the careful study and 
employment of the valuable aids which the 
science of agricultural chemistry is offering t0 
the skilful farmer; in the redemption, by 

means, of such areas of uncultivated land from 
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ment of wet and reg soils, by ——— 
deep ploughing,—a requiring capital, fore- 
pre ap patient waiting for advantages 
which are not immediate,—will be found a better 
field for the exercise. of that phi pic zeal 
which seeks the real benefit of all classes, than 
the raising of strained and exaggerated visions 
of universal land-proprietorship. 

I may remark also that, on such questions as 
the system of transfer of property, the law of 
entail, and what is termed tenant-right, there is 
mach popular misconception, which it would be 

well to attempt to correct by placing on record 
the actual facts concerning them. 

The comparative merits of large and small 
occupations is a'so a matter deserving our care- 
ful consideration. The class of small hereditary 
tenants, which has fallen behind in the modern 
race of agriculture, is apparently undergoing a 
practice of rapid extinction, and there are 
various opinions 
this change. Many hold that the conditions of 
increased productiveness and successful hus- 
bandry are vastly improved by the absorption of 
small occupations, whilst, on the other side, it is 
contended that society suffers a loss by the dis- 
appearance of the classes referred to, who form 
an element of value in the stability of the 
country, by increasing the number of those 
enjoying a direct interest in the soil. 

Bearing immediately upon the subject of 
tenant-right is that of the merits and demerits 
of leases, and the respective positions of lessor 
and lessee. 

Among other general subjects occurring to 
me are such as the working of the Road Acts in 
country parishes, pauperism and the employ- 
ment of labour in agricultural districts, dwel- 
lings for the farm labourer, rural water-supply, 
and the best method of dealing with sanitary 
questions. in villages. All these, and many 
similar ones which will doubtless occur to you, 
are, I think, well worthy of attention, and will, 
{ trust, give rise to papers. 

Pablic opinion is, at the present time, strongly 
directed to the subject of the enclosure of com- 
mon lands, and, as is generally the case with 
agitations of any .kind, the movement ig not 
entirely free from acrimony and a spirit of in- 
justice towards those who, it is presumed, have 
nfringed public rights. Vigorous efforts are 
being made to curtail the rights of lords and to 
advance the interests of the commoners, and 
Bills have received the attention’ of Parlia- 
ment during the last session, having for their 
object the settlement of several disputes of the 
kind on a permanent basis. One of these, the 
Wimbledon and Patney Commons Bill, met with 
considerable opposition in committee, This Bill 
places the management and maintenance of the 
commons in the hands of a body of conservators, 
Harl Spencer, the lord of the manor, receiving, 
in lieu of his rights, a perpetual annuity of 
2,2001., together with certain other minor equiva- 
lents. The annuity to Lord Spencer, together 
with the expenses incident to. the preservation of 
the commons, are to be provided for by means of 
a graduated rate of 6d., 4d., and 2d. in the pound 
vental, leviable upon houses situated within 
eertain defined distances of the commons. 
Another similar dispute, which has led to long 
and expensive litigation, has found its solution 
within the last few weeks. I refer to the well- 
‘known case of Hampstead Heath. During the, 
last session a Bill was carried through Parlia- 
ment authorising the Metropolitan , Board of 
Works to purchase of Sir John Maryon Wilson 
and his. successors the rights which he claims, in 
fee simple, over the manor. The Board is autho- 
rised to raise, for the purposes of the Act, the. 
sum of 75,0001., and the amount agreed to be 
paid to Sir John Wilson, in consideration of his 
claims, is 45,0007. The Board will have the sole 
maintenance and management of the heath for 
purposes of public recreation. 

Speaking on the subject of the utilisation of 
the sewage of towns, Mr. Hall said,—The con- 
ditions affecting the adoption of any particular 
system of sewage treatment in different towns, 
are so varied as to justify local bodies in a good 
deal of their hesitation in embarking large sams 
of money in costly works, which may, after all, 
have to be superseded by others of quite another 
kind. The differences, also, between the several 
and rival systems are not so much in the cost 
involved in carrying them out, as radical differ. 
ences on all points, so that the substitution of 
one system for another, which time may prove 
to be superior, would involve an almost total 
change in conducting agents and plant, as well 


as: to the probable effects of | 


for utilisation. That sewage may be profitably 
utilised under favonrable conditions of supply, 
and when land can be secured snitable in cha- 
‘racter, area, and position, there seems to be 
\little reason to doubt ; but under no system does, 
tai prospect as yet seem to be so assured as to 
‘render an indiscriminating application of any of 
the methods of treatment desirable. Local pre- 
\judices, whether well or ill founded, against the 
‘proximity of sewage farms, constitute a very 
jusual obstacle to schemes of the kind. Unfor- 
‘tunately it is commonly found that, by the very 
‘nature of the case, this difficulty is most serious 
in the populous neighbourhoods of those large 
‘towns, the sewage of which it is mogt necessary 
'to deal with. 
| A-vote of thanks was unanimously accorded 
to Mr. Hall for his address; the business of the 
evening concluding with the formal proposal 
and admission of new members and associates. 
The Institution now numbers 3 honorary 
members, 189 ordinary members, and 64 asso- 
ciates, and includes in its ranks of members and 
associates a large proportion of the leading sur- 
veyors and land agents of the kingdom, as well 
as many barristers and engineers of eminence 
engaged in kindred’ branches of practice. 








NEW SOUTH WALES SOCIETY FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND ART. 


On the 22nd of August, last the inaugural 
meeting of this society was held in Sydney, 
when the Governor his Excellency the Earl of 
Belmore, patron of the society, was present, and 
the president, Mr. G. Allen Mansfield, architect, 
delivered an opening address. In the course of 
observations on the good likely to follow the 
establishment of the society, the speaker said :— 

The disadvantages which have arisen from the 
separation of the professions of the engineer and 
architect are too well known, and have been too 
often the subject of discussion, to need comment. 
Formerly every architect was an engineer, and 
every engineer was.an architect. Sir Christopher 
Wren and Mansard were both architects and 
engineers, and Telford began his public career 
by building a church ; and though the vast. re- 
quirements of modern times in the coustruction 
of canals, bridges, and railways have unavoidably 
tended to the splitting up of the profession into 
two branches, the benefits which must accrue to 
each from a free interchange of ideas and com- 
parison of experience are too obvious to admit of 
a doubt. Such a means of communion with each 
other this society will afford. 

It has long been matter of reproach that in 
this the oldest of the colonies no successful 
attempt has hitherto been made to establish any 
bond of common interest amongst those engaged 
in the same calling,—that no united effort has 
been made to promote the best interests of the 
professions, and to provide means of mutmal im- 
provement or facilities for the education of our 
pupils. In the younger colony of Victoria such 
an institute has been established for some years. 
In England, Ireland, and Scotland there flourish 
a very large number of societies such as that we 
are now launching into existence ;—societies that 
are found to do good work, not only in the ad- 
vancement of professional skill, but in discussing 
subjects of general social interest, and bringing 
to the touchstone of scientific examination and 
practical test many of the great economic and 
sanitary questions of the day. Hitherto the 
absence of any such friendly intercourse 
amongst the architects of New South Wales has 
been productive not only of much needless pro- 
fessional jealousy, but of great individual loss in 
a business point of view. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to assume. that in 
founding this institution we shall be improving 
the position our profession holds in the estima- 
tion of the public; that by our united action we 
shall be enabled to effect many improvements in 
the manner of conducting our business, which 
are now sorely needed ; that we shall be enabled 
to offer to our employers greater advantages than 
any we can now lay claim to, and that in those 
departments of art and science with which we 
are most familiar we may be able to do some 
service to the State. Not the least important 
part of our programme is that of affording means 
of instruction and improvement to the learners 
of our art. We look forward in due time to the 
establishment of a library of works of reference, 
of a museum of architecture and engineering, 


building materials, of art workmanship, and 
other objecta inatanctive. and interesting. 
* % 


Amongst other advantages I may remind you of 
the benefit we may hope to secure to ourselves 
and our employers by the framing of regulations 
to check irregular practices amongst builders, 
and the consequent protection of those who are 
\conscientious and faithful in the execution of 
‘their work. I may refer also to the establish- 
ment of a fixed und uniform scale of changes for 
\professional services, intelligible. to our clients, 
and such as will be recognised by courts of law. 
To the preparation of a new and improved 
Building Act, of a practical and simple but com- 
| prehensive. character, one. which, shall not only 
make provision for security against the ravages 
of fire, bunt shall take cognisance of some of the 
leading sanitary conditions necessary for the 
prevention of some sweeping plague which will 
otherwise one day decimate our citizens. Lastl 
but by no means least, I will allude. to the neces 
sity of coming to some understanding amongst 
ourselves and with the public on the subject of 
‘competitions,’ an evil which is every year 
assuming larger proportions, and a more per- 
nicious form. I do not say that competitions are 
altogether an unmixed evil, nor would it be pos- 
sible, even if it were desirable, altogether to 
suppress them. 

In a work of any great, magnitude or of wide 
public interest it may be well to secure the best 
possible result by drawing upon all the available 
resources of professional skill, and selecting the 
happiest solution of the given question. The 
system, too, helps to bring unknown talent under 
the public notice, and creates a healthy emula- 
tion amongst the members of the profession. It 
is against the abuse of this system that we have 
to guard, and especially against the growing ten- 
dency on the part of committees and individuals 
to invite competitive designs upon the slightest 
and most trivial occasions. As applied tosmaller 
works and buildings of the ordinary common- 
place kind, the system is productive of no good 
‘to the public, is of an exceedingly mischievous 
tendeucy to the architect, and, in most, cages, 
altogether fails to achieve the desired end of 
obtaining the best procurable. design. This is 
the case, to a great extent, even when the com- 
petition is conducted with perfect fairness, both 
on the part of the promoters and of the com- 
peting architects; but when, as is. too often the 
case, the promoters have prejudged the issue, or 
the competitors rely more on personal influence 
and on importunate solicitations than upon the 
merits of their design, the whole affair becomes 
a sbam in all save the loss and injury inflicted on 
the unfortunate architects who have confided in 
the good faith of the promoters and the honour 
of their confréres. Owing to causes which I 
need not here dilate upon, and for which I hold 
the architects themselves mainly responsible, it 
has become the fashion of late to. call for compe- 
titive designs for many buildings which by no 
means justify such a course. A paper of in- 
structions is drawn up, and a dozen or more of 
architects are called upon to submit designs for 
that which could be far better planned by any 
one of them in the ordinary way of business; 
‘in that full and free conference with his em- 
ployers, that interchange of thought and sug- 
gestion which is indispensable to the production 
of a really satisfactory plan, and the plage 
of which can never be supplied by a bald 
list of rooms and dimensions. Fally to satisfy 
the. requirements of his client, the architest 
must, ag far as possible, place himself in his 
position, see out of his eyes, and, as it were, 
transfer himself, with his professional skill 
and experience, into the mind of his client, 
and for the time being effect what an Irishman 
might call a one-sided transmigration of souls. 
It must be evident to all that in a competition 
the architect can never be en rapport with his 
client, For the products of a dozen different 
braing,—each involving a certain cost in pre- 
paration, and no small expenditure of time 
and labour,—no farther reward is offered (fre- 
quently far less) than would be paid to, any one 
architect in private practice; out of the twelve 
competitors ten or elever must be altogether out 
of pocket, and their time lost; and this process 
repeated, time after time, must in the course, of 
every year show a heavy loss to the practising 
architects. Ifeel assured that it will be no difficult 
task to frame such a code of regulations for the 
control of competitions as will secure to. the 
public all the advantages of which the system 
is capable, and at the same time will ingure to 








as in the area and situation of the land required, 


comprising models of construction, specimens of | 


the architect a fair remuneration for his labours. 
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Hitherto it would seem that I have confined my 
remarks almost entirely to the benefits which 
will accrue from the establishment of this 
society to the members of the professions. It 
will, however, I think, be readily conceded, that 
anything which tends to increase our know- 
ledge, experience, and skill, will have a directly 
beneficiai effect upon those for whom we labour. 
The influence of buildings, whether for good or 
for evil, is one which has a real, every-day, prac- 
tical effect on every man, woman, and child in 
the community. 

Setting aside for a moment the influence 
which beauty of form and elegance of propor- 
tion—which even the fitness and appropriate- 
ness of very humble structures has on the mind 
as an unconscious art training,—apart from 
these, the healthiness and comfort of our dwel- 
lings, their convenience or their awkwardness, 
their lighting and ventilation, their freedom 
from dampness and from evil smells, are all 
matters of daily and hourly interest, alike to 
owner and to occupier. 

The sanitary conditions of our towns and 
cities, the arrangements of their streets and 
sewers, are subjects of vital importance to every 
one; and their discussion and consideration by 
an organized body well fitted by education and 
practice to deal with such questions, must surely 
be of some service to the State. To how many 
of us has it happened to know of cases where 
fatal results have followed the neglect of the 
most simple and obvious precautions. In more 
than one instance in this city has it been the 
case that families have been suddenly stricken 
down, and some of their members carried off by 
some mysterious illness, whose origin has at last 
been traced to an untrapped drain or cesspit. 
If it be true, as so often boasted, that “ every 
Englishman’s house is his castle,” it were well 
that that castle be not only contrived for the 
comfort and convenience of its owner, but that, 
as far as human skill and foresight can avail, it 
be fortified against the inroads of disease and 
death,—that within its walls there should be 
suffered to lurk no insidious foe in the shape of 
draughts and damp, to sow the seeds of rheuma- 
tism and influenza; no traitor in the form of 
poisonous gases and foul malaria, to steal forth 
at night, and introduce into the citadel death- 
dealing fever to slay the garrison. Nor will 
thought be thrown away in pondering carefully 
the improvement of our streets and mercantile 
edifices. “ Soberand straightforward, and not un- 
comely, are the operations of upright tradesmen, 
80 let theiroffices, warehouses, and shopsbe truth- 
ful, substantia), cheerful, and ornamental piles.” 
A man will carry on his affairs with a healthier 
and clearer mind, surrounded by buildings such 
as these, than in such dens of darkness and 
ugliness as those in which too often he is 
doomed to labour. It is to be regretted that in 
and around this city we see day after day arising 
structures which evince most painfally the want 
of some controlling hand capable of moulding 
them to a sightly form, and of arranging their 
plan so as to meet those requirements which are 
essential to their wholesomeness and comfort. 
The amount of money which is yearly thrown 
away on buildings so erected, must be very con- 
siderable—the misapplication of valuable space 
—the waste of material—or the equally inju- 
dicious economy of it—must, in money value 
alone, represent a loss far larger than would 
suffice to secure competent professional direc- 
tion and advice. To my brethren of: the draw- 
ing-board and the pencil, I would say that the 
remedy for this is, to some extent, in our own 
hands. Let us commend ourselves to the public 
by evincing the superiority of our works over 
those of the mere builder. Let us show that 
to his mechanical operation and rule of the 
thumb, we can superadd the charm of grace, 
of convenience, of strength, and of beauty, with. 
out necessarily increasing the costliness of the 
work; let us make it evident to each observer 
that wisdom in putting it together does more 
than quantity of material, and though there will 
doubtless always bé many who will emulate the 
gentleman who was his own lawyer, and who 
established a certain reputation for his client, 
we shall find that in a business community the 
great majority will always be glad to avail 
themselves of good value for their money, if they 
can only be assured that in purchasing our 
services they will get it. 

Bat far beyond all mere pecuniary considera- 
tions, I would direct your attention to those 
higher views which the architect may legiti- 
mately take of the great influence and respon- 
sibility of hiswork. I would remind you that 





it is our privilege to bear some humble part in 
building up the history of this great southern 
empire; that to us is intrusted the task of rear- 
ing those edifices which shall stand as records of 
the doings of our time, and shall in future ages 
serve as landmarks in the history of our country. 

An exhibition of drawings and engravings 
was formed, to which free admission was given 
to the public on the following day. 








PARIS. 


Restoration of the Column of the Place Ven- 
déme.—M. Thiers paid a visit the other day, ac- 
companied by M. Baraguay d’Hilliers, to the 
foundry where the restoration of the injured 
bronzes of the column of the Place Vendéme is 
being carried on. All the restorations had been 
completed, and the men were engaged in the 
preparation of a tablet to commemorate the re- 
storation of the column, which it is said will be 
completed by next March. The statue of 
Napoleon I. is to be restored to the summit. 

The Place de la Concorde.—The works for the 
repair of the monuments on the Place de la 
Concorde are being carried on rapidly, and will 
probably be terminated by the end of the month. 
The fountain nearest the bridge is entirely de- 
molished, the parapet of the basin, the bronze 
tazze, and the tritons and sirens having suffered 
severely from the firing on the entrance of the 
troops. The statues around the square also 
received some injury during the attack on the 
barricades at the end of the Rue de Rivoli and 
St. Florentin. Scaffoldings are erected around 
those of Marseilles, Bordeaux, Nantes, and 
Lyons, while that of Lille, of which only the 
lower part remained, has its pedestal surmounted 
by a sort of hut to shelter the statuary engaged 
in restoring it. The stone balustrade around 
the Place had been also damaged, but is now 
completely repaired. 








BIBLICAL ARCH AOLOGY. 


Art the first meeting of the second session of 
the Society of Biblical Archzeology, held on the 
7th inst., Dr. 8. Birch, president, in the chair, 
Dr. R. Call, F.8.A., read a paper contributed by 
Mr. Henry Fox Talbot, F.R.S., “On the 
Religious Beliefs of the Assyrians.” It included 
a translation from an interesting terra-cotta 
tablet, one clause of which the writer inter- 
preted as follows (it must be premised the whole 
inscription is a prayer on behalf of the king) :— 
“ And after the gift of the present days in the 
feasts of the land of the silver sky, the refulgent 
courts, the abode of blessedness, and in the 
light of the happy fields, may he dwell a life 
eternal,—holy, in the presence of the gods who 
inhabit Assyria.” The remainder of the paper 
was exegetical. Mr. R. Hamilton Lang, consul 
at Cyprus, read a paper “On the Discovery of 
some Cypriote Inscriptions.” After stating that 
the credit was due to the Dacde Luynes of having 
proved the existence of a Cypriote alphabet, he 
enumerated the various inscriptions which he 
had himself discovered, and drew especial atten- 
tion to one, a bilingual inscription in Phoeni- 
cian and Oypriote, which he first discovered 
during excavation of the temple at Idalion. The 
alphabet, which had been compiled by the Dac 
de Luynes, consisted ‘of eighty letters; but Mr. 
Lang felt jastified in reducing that number to 
fifty-one, and exhibited an alphabet which he 
believed to contain all the Cypriote characters 
of which we are at present certain. In proceed- 
ing, he dwelt at some length, upon an apparent 
resemblance between the Cypriote and Lycian 
alphabets, aud stated they were both derived 
from the same source, the Lycians having, 
however, engrafted upon the ancient forms a 
great many Grecian letters, while in Cyprus the 
character was preserved in its original fulness 
and power. Mr. Daniel Sharpe had endeavoured 
to prove that the Lycian alphabet was of Indo- 
Germanic origin, and so also might be the 
Cyprian. Mr. Lang alluded to the attempt 
which had been made both by De Luynes and 
Von Roth to read the Cypriote writing, especially 
as regarded a word which both gentlemen agreed 
in rendering “Salamis,” and which they consi- 
dered to be the key to the Cypriote characters. 
Mr. Lang, on the contrary, dissented from the 
reading upon the testimony of coins, and showed 
why he thought the word should be read as 
“‘ king.” The evidence of the bilingual inscrip- 
tion before referred to was dwelt upon in con- 
firmation of this reading. A resemblance was 
further pointed out between the word translated, 





“king,” by Mr. Sharpe, in Lycian, and that- 
proposed to be similarly read in the Cypriote part: 
of the bilingual inscription. Many other points: 
of interest were pointed out, and the writer 
concluded by observing that in it “‘we have a 
child lost long both to the sight and knowledge 
of the world, and he felt convinced that more 
extended research would prove that the pedigree 
of the foundling was of more than usual philo- 
logical interest and importance.” 

Mr. G. Smith then read a paper “On the 
Decipherment of the Cypriote Inscriptions,” in 
which he detailed the discovery of the sounds of 
twenty other signs by comparison of various texts. 








ELVEDEN HALL, SUFFOLK. 


THE mansion of his Highness the Maharajah 
Daleep Singh is situated about four miles from 
Thetford, towards Bury St. Edmund’s. The old 
house was interesting as being the residence of 
Admiral Keppel, first Lord Albemarle, whose 
monument is to be seen in the parish church, 
within the park. Lord Albemarle, being asked 
for information respecting LElveden, most 
obligingly answers :—“It was, I think, about 
the year 1770, that it was purchased by Admira} 
the Hon. Augustus Keppel, second son of 
William Anne, second Earl of Albemarle, K.G. 
In 1782 the admiral was created a viscount for 
his naval services. Lord Keppel dying in 
1786, bequeathed the estate to my father, 
William Charles, fourth Earl of Albemarle, who 
sold it to Mr. Newton, in order to purchase 
land in the neighbourhood of Quidenham.” 

The former house had nothing interesting 
about it, being altogether devoid of architec- 
tural merit, having a flat and prison-like ap- 
pearance, illustrating one of the worst periods 
of English architecture. The prince, who has 
strong sporting tastes, having disposed of the 
magnificent property, Hatherop Castle, near 
Cirencester, which he had purchased of the 
Hon. Ashley Ponsonby, was fortunate enough to 
secure this, one of the finest shooting properties 
in the kingdom, to which he has since added 
the adjoining estate of Eriswell, making together 
some 17,000 acres. It is literally overrun with 
game of all kinds, and we are informed that 
some 12,000 head of game are annually shot on 
the estate, besides many thousands of rabbits oa 
the warren. 

Elveden is interesting at the present moment 
from the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
and a distinguished party, whose sporting ex- 
ploits will no doubt be duly reported by our 
sporting contemporaries. 

In 1869 the Maharajah commissioned Mr. Nor- 
ton to add a wing to the building, which had, of 
necessity, to be designed in the Italian style. 
Before the completion of this wing, the prince 
determined to pull down the entire mansion, 
with the exception of two rooms, and it has since 
been reconstructed, and forms an imposing 
block of buildings, in red brick, with Ancaster 
stone dressings, some chalk from the estate 
being used for the internal walls. The works 
have been carried out, in the most solid manner, 
by Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co., Mr. Bush acting 
throughout as their representative. The archi- 
tect’s clerk of the works was Mr. G. Wall. 

The main shell being completed, Mr. Norton 
had the gratification of being instructed to deco- 
rate the interior with pure Indian ornament, 
which he has been able to carry out by the 
aid of carsfal models prepared by Messrs. 
Cubitt, ana by the study of Bourne’s photo- 
graphs, objects in the India Museum, and 
details obtained from a collection of native 
water-colour drawings, brought by the prince 
from Lahore and elsewhere. The decoration em- 
braces marble inlays for floors, chimney-pieces, 
and so on, coloured cements, encaustic floors, 
specially made by Maw & Co.; ceilings and wall 
panelling, of most minute and elaborate Indian 
design, together with marble and iron grilles. 
The whole of the interior, with the exception 
of the princess’s boudoir, the style of which is 
French Renaissance, has been thus finished ; and 
Mr. Holzman, the decorator, is engaged in paint- 
ing and gilding the hall and the various 
rooms in a similar style. The great draw- 
ing-room still remains to be decorated; an 
Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars, are engaged in 
experimenting upon a peculiar style of decora- 
tion practised in India, by means of silvered 
convex glass. There are also some elaborate 
specimens of casting in iron. The office wing 
shown in the ground plan, with the water 
tower, still remains to be completed. 
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ARCH OLOGY AND THE ASHMOLEAN 
MUSEUM. 


On the 7th inst., Mr. J. H. Parker, O.B., 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Mnseum, Oxford, 
delivered a lecture in the Museum, on the 
‘‘ Collections made during the Past Year, and on 
the Progress of the Study of Archzology during 
the same Period, and its Future Prospects.” 

The lecturer said,—It was perfectly evident to 
him that archzology ought to be a necessary 
part of the education of a scholar and a gentle- 
man. The elements of the science were so ver7 
simple, and so easily learnt, that a scholar ought 
to be ashamed to be ignorant of them. The 
minutize of it might indeed be carried to any 
extent, and divided into many branches; but it 
was not necessary for the purpose of general 
education to enter into minutis in this more 
than in any other science. In a general sense, 
archzeology was the history of the fine arts,— 
that was, of architecture, sculpture, and painting 
or drawing from existing remains. It did not 
consist merely of what were called articles of 
vertu: it comprised much more than that. He 
was quite aware that to many persons the Ash- 
molean Museum was looked upon in the light of 
an old curiosity shop, or very little better, and 
he by no means wished to exclude curiosities 
from it. They attracted people who, when 
brought hither by curiosity, might stop to learn 
something better. Their Museum was not a 
large one, and they had not room for a large 
collection, but it was a very choice one; they 
had good specimens of several important depart- 
ments of ancient art, and he wished to keep 
them up by additions, as far as their means 
would allow and opportunities offer. Many 
Oxford men were well informed in the different 
branches of archeology: each excelled in his 
branch, and such experienced archzologists, 
who had become keen observers by long practice, 
were frequently great travellers also, and had 
good opportunities of picking up at small sums 
many objects of interest and importance. 
He then went on to state that in addition to 
these, he had himself had the opportunity of 
picking up a few things in Rome daring the 
recent excavations there; also a few things from 
the Etruscan cities, Volterra and Fiesoli. Be- 
sides other objects of interest, he brought from 
Rome specimens of the different varieties of 
building stone used there, with the names of the 
buildings from which they were taken; also a 
series of the brick stamps of the time of the 
early Empire, extending over the first three 
centuries. They bore different names and dates. 
These stamps were not to be found out of Italy. 
In Rome they were important, as giving a posi- 
tive date to many buildings. Their use did not 
begin until the latter part of the first century. 
There were no stamps on the bricks in the time 
of Nero, the best period of brickwork. They 
begin in the time of Trajan, when the work is 
almost equally good, and they go on to the time 
of Maxentius, in the fourth century. He believed 
they were found also in the time of Theodoric, in 
the sixth, but he had not seen any of that period. 
He had also brought specimens of Roman terra- 
cotta heads of statues, &c. Although they had 
not space enough to hold any large quantity of 
such tangible objects themselves, good photo- 
graphs of them were the best things for the use 
of the student; and he was endeavouring to 
form a chronological series of examples for the 
history of architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
or rather drawing from the existing remaing in 
a series of photographs. Mr. Parker said that 
architecture had been his favourite study all his 
life. On this subject he felt perfectly at home, 
and he was sure that they could see in that room 
such a series of photographs for the history of 
architecture as they could see nowhere else, 
beginning with the Pyramids and temples of 
ancient Egypt, the earliest that they knew of, 
and including the brick Pyramids probably built 
by the Israelites. These were followed by later 
Egyptian buildings. They could thus better 
understand the objects of Egyptian art and 
sculpture, in which the Ashmolean Museum was 
unusually rich for its size, They had also the 
best photographs that were to be had of the 
principal buildings of Palestine. Of Greece and 
Pompeii they had an admirable series. The 
photographs taken last spring included the most 
recent discoveries; and they must remember 
that photographs were the only things that 
showed them the construction of walls. No 
drawing or engraving ever showed these. The 
lecturer pointed out various kinds of walls, 


the history of sculpture, he said, they had 
the principal subjects in each of the great 
museums of Rome,—the Capitoline, the Vatican, 
and the Lateran. They had also the busts of 
all the emperors and empresses; and for the art 
of drawing they had such a series as had never 
been formed before. The drawing was the same 
in each succeeding century, whether it was 
executed in mosaic or in fresco, and they had 
typical examples for each of the ten first cen- 
turies of the Empire, which was the same thing 
as of the Christian era. He then went on to 
explain other valuable objects with which the 
museum was enriched. Mr. Parker next went 
on to show the progress of archzology generally 
during the past year. It had been, he said, an 
eventful year in many ways, and the agitation 
caused by the demolition of the Dorchester 
dykes in the neighbourhood, had done good on 
the whole. The obstinacy and ignorance of a 
John Ball farmer prevailed against all the 
inducements they could offer. He was offered 
pecuniary compensation for any injury that 
might be done to his property by préserving 
them. He, however, declined to accept it, and 
consequently a chapter of English history had 
been erased for ever. Such ancient earthworks 
were often the only evidence they had of the 
existence of some important British city, or of 
some great battle. He adverted to the proposal 
made to Government for the appointment by 
them of an Inspector of Monuments, and said 
that they thought they had no right to interfere 
with private property, nor to spend money from 
the taxes. The Government was, however, 
willing to have inquiries made as to what could 
be done. The good that resulted from the 
annual visits of the archzological societies to 
different parts of the kingdom were next 
pointed out. With respect to the study of 
architecture, he observed that a general know- 
ledge of the leading principles of it might soon 
be acquired. He advised all students of this 
science to begin backwards, and they could not 
have a better place for the purpose than Oxford. 
He observed that the student should begin with 
@ modern building, and go backwards from one 
century to another, mentioning the buildings in 
this city that he should take in rotation, and 
remarked that he could see reason to rejoice at 
the change that had taken place in architecture. 

Mr. Parker delivered a second lecture in the 
Ashmolean Museum on the following day, taking 
for his subject “The Excavations in Rome 
during the Past Year.” 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


London. — On the motion of Mrs. Garrett- 
Anderson, it was referred to the Works Com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan School Board to con- 
sider what sanitary arrangements should be 
observed in the construction of new schools to be 
provided by the Board. 

Gateshead.—At the last monthly meeting of the 
School Board, the chairman said that the only 
business before the Board was with reference to 
the plans of the new schools that had been sent 
in. They had received, from about thirty dif- 
ferent architects, some 235 plans, which were 
at present hanging on the walls of the townhall 
for inspection by the members of the Board. 
The plans would remain there for several days, 
to allow each member an opportunity of satis- 
fying himself as to which were the best as far as 
he could. He himself had spent four hours a 
day for four days, and he was not at all prepared 
to make a selection. Some of the plans were 
very good, and some were unworkable. Alder- 
man Brown thought if they could limit the 
number of plans to, say, fifty that day, they 
might be able to come to something like a final 
decision at another meeting. The Chairman 
thought they were not in a position to do that. 
The plans should remain a week longer for the 
examination by the members, and then he 
thought the public should be allowed to come in 
for a couple of evenings and a Saturday after- 
noon to inspect the plans. In the meantime the 
members would still go on examining the plans 
until the 16th inst., when the hall was required 
for some other purpose. After some farther 
conversation, it was arranged that the plans 
should remain on the walls for examination 
until the morning of the 16th inst., when they 
would be taken down. It was also agreed that 
the public should be admitted to look at the 
plans. Archdeacon Prest was of opinion, from 
experience in such matters as selecting plans, 


formed by three members of the Board than by 

the whole body. Ultimately this suggestion 

was adopted, and a committee was appointed to 

make a selection, but it was open to any member 

to propose an addition to the selected list. 

South Shields—Mr. Thomas Oliver, of New- 

castle-upon-Tyne, has been appointed architect. 
to the South Shields School Board. 

Leeds: — At a meeting of this Board, on 

Thursday, the 9th inst., the report of the Build- 
ing Committee was received and adopted. It 

stated that in answer to their advertisement for 
designs for school buildings, fifty-two sets of 
plans had been received ; and the first premium 

was awarded to Mr. George Carson, architect, 
Sonth Parade, Leeds; and the second to Messrs. 
Alexander & Henman, architeets, Stockton-on- 

Tees and Middlesbrough. Sir A. Fairbairn, as 
president, has had an interview in London with 
Mr. Forster and Sir F’. Sandford, on the subject of 
building new schools in the borough. Mr. Forster 
stated, that he thought the Board should already 
have begun the erection of schools, as had been 
done in other towns. There had been some mis- 
apprehension on the matter, and Mr. Forster in- 
timated that there was nothing to prevent the 
Board now beginning to build. A report was 
presented, recommending the erection of ten 
schools, for 5,400 children, the average cost of 
the buildings being from 2,0001. to 3,0007., and 
of the sites about 1,0001. each. It was suggested 
that the committee should be empowered to ask 
for a loan of 40,0001. to cover the expenditure, 
and the chairman proposed that application 
should be made to the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners for a loan to that amount; and to the 
Education Department for their sanction to the 
application. Mr. Ellershaw thought 40,0007. 
was more than was required, and proposed they 
should ask only for 30,000/., but the original 
motion was agreed to. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Bedford Corn Exchange.—The successful com- 
petitors for this building are Messrs. Ladds & 
Powell, London. The design was selected from 
seven sent in, and unanimously adopted by the 
Town Council. 

Public Elementary Schools, Sharnbrook.—EHight 
designs were submitted in competition for this 
building (one of the first to be erected under the 
New Education Act), and that by Messrs. Ladds 
& Powell, London, was selected by the Board. 

Hadfield.—In reply to a recent advertisement 
in the Builder as to a new church at Hadfield, 
upwards of 100 applications from architects were 
received, and 33 sets of plans were sent in. 
Ultimately, Messrs. Medland & Henry Taylor, 
of Manchester, were appointed the architects, 
without competition, by the unanimous vote of 
the committee. What about the thirty archi- 
tects whose time and money were wasted? 

Brampton.—The designs of Messrs. C. S. 
& A. J. Nelson, of Leeds and Derby, architects, 
who are at present engaged in erecting new 
workhouses for the Bramley and Wharfedale 
Unions, have recently been selected in a public 
competition for a new union workhouse at 
Brampton, in Cumberland. Accommodation is 
provided for 200 inmates, and the works are to 
be proceeded with immediately. 








OXFORD SCHOOL OF ART EXHIBITION, 


Tue exhibition of works executed by the 
students of the Oxford School of Art has been 
held in their new room at the University Gal- 
leries. Although it was not enriched with the 
usual paintings generally lent for the occasion 
from South Kensington, and private collections, 
there were drawings of exceptional merit. The 
school has recently been removed to the base- 
ment of the building. The light is good, and 
there is as much available space as in the old 
room. There were some well-executed ana- 
tomical drawings, by the Misses Liddell, from 
the skeleton of the human frame. The composi- 
tion of Miss Bessie Spiers’s group of objects of 
vertu, which has gained the second prize, is bold 
and effective. In landscape painting from nature, 
the Misses Spiers appear to have it nearly all 
their own way. Miss Bessie Spiers’s sketches 
near Ballater, says our authority, the local 
Journal, seem to take us again to the mountains 
and woods of the north of Scotland, while those 
of Miss Charlotte Spiers, taken in or near Oxford, 
still show us what charming bits of study can 
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our homes. ‘The last, and certainly not the 
ieast important class of work im the school, is 
that of design, in which Miss Frances Field, in 
the elementary stage, has gained the first prize 
with a very truthful study of the blackberry. 
Miss Florence Spiers carried off the second prize 
in the same subject. The designs for ferns, by 
Miss Charlotte and Miss Florence Spiers, are 
very clever, the former being a charming study 
from Powder-hill Copse, near Oxford. The fan 
of Miss Florence Spiers is a very pleasing com- 
position of sprigs of the blackberry, arranged 
over a background of ferns, which, by contrast 
of colour and delicacy of tone, add a richness to 
the autumn tints, which are so cleverly painted 
in the leaves of the blackberry. A large number 
of persons visited the exhibition during the 
three days it was open. 








HHATING CONSERVATORIES WITH GAS. 


§iz,—In your last number you extract from 
the Gardeners’ Magazine an article recommending 
the use of gas for heating conservatories. The 
writer states that houses not exceeding 40 ft. 
long by 12 ft. wide may be advantageously heated 
in this manner. I am quite sure the writer re- 
commends what he has never tried for himself. 
The cost of heating by gas is so great, that in 
mone but the very smallest possible houses can 
it be used, except at a ruinous.cost. The cost of 
heating by gas is six times that of coal, when all 
the products of the gas are allowed to escape 
into the house to be warmed ; and the expense 
is twelve times that of coal when the products 
are all carried away, without being allowed to 
mix with the atmosphere of the house. 

A house, 40 ft. by 12 ft. wide, of ordinary 
height (say 10 ft.), would cost 9d. per day of 
twelve hours, if heated by coke in a judicious 
manner; if heated by gas, it would cost 4s. 6d. 
per day, if the products of combustion escape 
into the house, or 9s. per day of twelve hours if 
the products of combustion are effectually carried 
off without mixing with the atmosphere of the 
house. 

The products of the combustion of carburetted 
hydrogen, when allowed to mix with the atmo- 
sphere of a plant-house, are so destructive to 
vegetable life that no one would adopt, or, at 
least, would continue, such mode of heating; 
and I can speak, from a large practical experience, 
to the fact, that any person adopting, except on 
the most limited possible scale, where cost is of 
no importance, the plan of heating horticultural 
buildings by any system of burning carburetted 
hydrogen is doomed to disappointment and 
certain loss, C. H. 








REMOVAL OF RUST. 


S1r,—I should be glad to be informed the 
weadiest way of removing rust from metal goods. 
Also, if the plan mentioned by you some months 
back for rendering steel and other metals im- 
pervious to rust will do for printers’ ‘composing- 
sticks; or, would it be injurious to the hand. 

Je W. 7. 








ST. PAUL'S. 


S1z,—Will it surprise you to hear that the 
white marble columns of the organ-screen, now 
a porch, in St. Paul’s, are in course of being 
painted in imitation of green marble ? A. 








VENICE. 


“ Tue smartish, shrewd-faced man, 
With aptitude for business in his eye;.” 


—no doubt a very worthy and not unwise 


American sanitary reformer, rewarded for 
Slawkenbergian excellencies by “>.” in “M 
First Night in Venice” (page 883 of the 
Builder),—would probably detect at once the 
slip ag to the— 
*¢ Church 

To ‘ Mary of Salvation’ dedicate, 

Palladio’s glorious work. . . .” 
A reference to the faithful “Murray” would 
confirm him in imputing it to Baldassare 
Loughena (born about 1602, died 1682), founded 
in 1631, after the abatement of pestilence. 
Andrea Palladio, born 1518, died 1580. Perhaps, 
the nasal hero might go farther, and, brandishing 
other of his pocket-companions, assert that at the 
death of Scamozzi, in 1616, the architects 
properly called “ masters of the grand Venetian 
echool” had passed away, till they with much 


complaisance visited in company a later not 
wholly unworthy work in view of “ 3.’a” inspec- 
tion; and then proceed to recite the pointed 
language of the ever-delightful Forsyth as to 
the architecture of this church :—“ Magnificent 
to be sure, and lofty and rich; but it rans into 
too many angles and projections, too many 
*coignes of vantage,’ both without and within. 
It spires into a pyramid from the very basement 
up to the cupolas; but those cupolas screen 
each other, and are shored up with vile inverted 
consoles.” 

At the end of that ringing sentence it would 
may be occur to a sober looker-on that, although 
one would wish to extract the dead flies from 
the ointment of the apothecary, some miscel- 
‘laneous “forms” should by all precedents be 
permitted to swim in such liquid amber as 
“ 5.’s” enthusiastic song. An ARCHITECT, 








HOLBORN CIRCUS, 


| §81z,—Will you kindly give me a small space 
‘to call the attention of the City authorities to 
an improvement which might be made in the 
‘above. I mean at the landing for foot pas- 
sengers in the centre of Holborn-circus, which 
is about 30 ft. in diameter, and is now only a 
station for beggars and idlers. It takes up all 
the best part of the roadway, and creates a great 
amount of delay and confusion in the traffic, 
and it is most difficult for drivers to go round it 
,on greasy mornings. 

By the Mansion House, the landings are only 
jabout 8 ft., which is quite enough, and the traffic 
here is twenty times as great. 
| I also understand that an equestrian statue 
of the late Prince Consort is about to be erected 
on the spot; and, if once done, it will appear 
disloyal to remove it as traffic increases, and it 
will become as great a nuisance as the statue of 
King William, near London Bridge. 

I think it must be an oversight on the part of 
the improvement committee, after laying out so 
much money in building the Viaduct, to almost 
block up the approach to it. 

RoBERtT PERKINS, 








WOOD-TURNING. 


Siz,—I see you have taken notice of, as you 
may well call it, a small but interesting exhi- 
bition of articles in wood-turning, lately held in 
the Mansion House. I can practically say it 
was an important exhibition, for this branch of 
work has been very much neglected. Quality 
has been put aside for the quantity. There is 
no work so effective as turning for so small a 
price; but if care is to be taken with the work, 
such as copying from drawings and fitting tem- 
plates for various purposes, we should have a 
better class of work than is generally done at 
present. Very few in the trade have an idea of 
working from a drawing when it is put before 
them. 

I went with one of my men to the Mansion 
House, and we were not at all surprised to find 
so small a collection and quality of work. The 
Turners’ Company has set a good example, but 
it would be better for them to apply to some of 
our most eminent architects and dranghtsmen 
for designs in turning work which are required 
for various purposes, each candidate for the prize 
to be compelled to turn two at least from each 
drawing set before him, and that would give the 
trade a stir in the right direction. 

T. G. Oxney. 








PROJECTION BEFORE THE LINE OF 
FRONT. 


BRUTTON V, THE PARISH OF ST, GEORGE, 
HANOVER-SQUARE, 


THIs case came before the Vice-Chancellor 
(Malins) on the 14th inst. In August, 1869, 
the plaintiff, Mr. Wm. Courtenay Brutton, 
became the tenant and occupier of No. 12, 
Queen’s-street, Mayfair, a corner house with a 
portico projecting into the street, and entered 
into a contract with Mr. Rudkin, a builder, to 
erect upon the portico, for 1291., a conservatory 
or glass building for flowers. On August 15th 
Rudkin commenced work by pulling down a wall 
upon the portico, which was about 3 ft. 6 in. in 
height, and 4 ft. in advance of the window, and 
on the 24th of the same month he put up the 





gramework of the conservatory. On the 


26th, some one on behalf of the Vestry 
‘called at the house, inspected the works, 
and took down the names and addresses of 
Rudkin and the plaintiff. The plaintiff there- 
fore called upon the Vestry Clerk, and stated 
that if the Vestry had any objection to the pro- 
posed erection he should maintain his rights 
and fight the question, and that they should let 
him know before he paid his contractor, and 
\proceeded farther with the works. The vestry, 
jhowever, made no communication whatever to 
ithe plaintiff until the following March. Before 
‘the completion of the contract Rudkin was taken 
ill, and the work was finished by the foreman 
ion September 20, 1869. On the 4th of March, 
1870, the vestry took out a summons against 
'‘Rudkin, the builder, who had in the meantime 
‘sold his business and gone away to Australia, 
requiring him to appear before Mr. Knox, the 
\sitting magistrate at Marlborongh-street, on 
‘March 11, to show cause why the conservatory 
ishould not be pulled down. <A copy of the 
‘summons was left at Rudkin’s former place of 
business, and was afterwards, on March 10, 
brought to the plaintiff by Rudkin’s successor. 
The plaintiff immediately communicated with 
the solicitors of the vestry, stating that Rudkin 
could not be found, and at his request the 
hearing of the summons was adjourned. The 
summons was ultimately heard on April 22, 
when the plaintiff attended, but the vestry 
objected to his appearing on the summons, 
as he was not served, and the plaintiff ac- 
cordingly instructed counsel to appear for 
Rudkin. After hearing counsel, Mr. Knox him- 
self inspected the premises, and intimated his 
opinion that the building created no nuisance, 
but was rather an ornament. But as the builder 
was technically wrong, he, at the instance of 
the vestry, made an order upon Rudkin to pull 
down the conservatory, but stated he would 
willingly grant a case for the opinion of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench as to the law upon the 
subject. From the illness of the plaintiff, how- 
ever, and other causes, there was some delay in 
settling the case, and ultimately Mr. Knox 
signed the order, after which it appeared no 
case could be submitted to the superior court 
of law. The plaintiff then, having received 
notice from the defendants, that they would 
proceed to demolish his conservatory on the 3rd 
of August, immediately filed a bill in Chancery 
on the 2nd of August, and on the 3rd, obtained 
an interim injunction to restrain the demolition 
until the hearing. 

The Vice-Chancellor said that it was a fair question 
which was the front line of the houses in the street, but 
that, in his view, the portico must be taken as the front 
line. It was clear, however, that on Angust 26 the vestry 
knew what the plaintiff was doing, and they should at once 
have taken steps, if they meant todoso. The counsel for 
the vestry admitted that on August 26 the Vestry might 
have taken out @ summons against the plaintiff. That 
showed that on that day the offence was committed, and 
on that day, therefore, time began to run against the 
Vestry. The offence was committed, for the purpose of 
the limitation of time, not when the building was com- 
pleted, but when an intrusion was made on the proper 
space. The six months’ time, therefore, expired on 

ebruary 26, and the Vestry were too late. It was a 
singular circumstance that, had it not been for the acci- 
dent of the summons being brought to the plaintiff, an 
order might have been made on Rudkin in Australia to 
= down part of Brutton’s house in London, without 

rutton having heard a word about it, or having had any 
opportunity o caeang. It was almost incredible that 
such an absurd proceeding should be possible. It had 
been argued that the Vestry were — in proceeding 
against the builder, and that his liability remained for 
six months after the completion of the works; but 
the words ‘of the section were, “builder engaged 
in any work;” and here the builder was no longer 
the builder; he had gone away and been paid, and 
had no more connexion with the building. Where there 
was a known occupier, his Honour considered that he was 
the proper person to be served, although a builder might 
be employed, and might be served while so engaged, 
though not afterwards, Theidea of destroying A’s pro- 

rty on notice to B was irrational, and his Honour 

ecided that the six months from the discovery of the 
offence having expired on the 26th of February, the sum- 
mons against Rudkin taken out on the 4th of March was 
a mere nullity ; that the plaintiff was perfectly right in 
coming to the Court of Chancery; and that he was 
entitled to a perpetual injunction against the Vestry, of 
whose proceedings his Honour could not approve, to 
restrain them from demolishing any part of his building, 
with the costs of the suit. 











THE NINE-HOURS MOVEMENT. 


Srz,—Your columns contain numerous reports of the 
nine-hours movement, but they seem to need some ex- 
planation. 

Will some one inform me if workmen are merely seek- 
ing a reduction of the hours of labour, thereby giving up 
a portion of the hourly wages they now earn ; or do they 

for an increasd rate of wages for the diminished time, 
so as to lose nothing by it? ; 

If the latter, the question resolves itself into simply @ 
demand for a rise of wages, so far as I can see; but 
should like the matter to be clearly understood by the 
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UNSAFE LANDINGS. 


At the St. George’s, Hanover-square, Committee of 
Works, Mr. Tomkins, the surveyor, reported that he had 
communicated with several persons in the parish who had 
unsafe landings. Some of them had promised to get the 
landings repaired. The landings were in some cases over 
areas, and in some over vaults. 

Mr. J. Morris thought perhaps the committee could 
compel people to inclose these dangerous landings. The 
surveyor said, in one case of a landing over a vault, he 
had received a letter from Mr. Lee, an architect, who 
had seen the landing in question. The letter was here 
read, and set out that the landing was not, in the writer’s 
opinion, dangerous; and that, as the public walked over 
it, the parish were bound to do the necessary repairs. 
Mr. Mitchell said, that in some cases people stood on 
these landings to look at pictures, and so forth, If the 
owners of these landings neglected to repair them, having 
been warned, he held that, in the event of an accident, 
they would be liable for the consequences. Mr. J. Morris 
suggested that the committee should pick out the most 
dangerous landing, and call on the owner to repair it. If 
he neglected to repair or restore it, he could then be taken 
on & summons before a magistrate. The clerk, in answer 
to a question, said, by law the owners of vaults had to 
repair them. In the cases of areas, Michael Angelo 
Taylor’s Act would apply. The committee decided that 
the surveyor should, at the end of four weeks, report 
those persons who had failed to repair the landings as 
requested, 








AN INCIDENT OF THE LORD MAYOR’S 
SHOW, 1871. 
Act I, 


S1r,—Hard upon thirty-six years ago, two youngsters 
might be seen walking to the City at half-past seven each 
morning; they returned together when the day’s work 
was done ; they were the best of friends for years; they 
shared alike; if one could not eat his dinner, the other 
helped, 

Acr II, 


Years have rolled on “since they were boys together.” 
On the 9th of this month a poor man stood amid the 
crowd, to see his old chum pass in grand array, and wish 
him good speed. Recognition was one-sided. I know the 
outline history of both; but, sir, perhaps silence would 
be mercy. May your young readers divine the cause, 
steer their bark aright, and avoid rocks of temptation 
and deluding quicksands in life’s voyage, a 








WARWICK WATER SUPPLY. 


In consequence of the impurity of the water 
at present supplied to the town of Warwick from 
the river Avon, the corporation of that town, 
being the Local Board of Health for the district, 
have decided to obtain a purer supply elsewhere. 
Plans and sections for a proposed supply by 
gravitation to be obtained from Haseley were 
submitted at the last meeting of the Board by 
the borough surveyor, Mr. E. Pritchard, C.E., 
the engineer for the scheme; when a report was 
also read from Messrs. Cawley & Newton, civil 
engineers, of Westminster and Manchester, ex- 
pressing approval of the scheme as laid down by 
the borough surveyor. 

It was resolved by the Board that notice be at 
once given of their intention to apply for an Act 
of Parliament giving them the necessary powers 
to carry out such project. 

We may add that at the present time consider- 
able engine-power is required in pumping the 
supply from the Avon. 








REFORMATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
MIDDLESEX, 


AN endeavour is being made to raise funds for 
the erection of a reformatory school for girls in 
be county of Middlesex, which we would gladly 
aid. 

It appears that in the year 1853, the Court of 
Quarter Sessions induced the Government to 
pass an Act enabling the magistrates of the 
county to establish industrial schools for the 
reception of juvenile offenders. This resulted 
in the establishment of the school at Feltham for 
boys only, where upwards of 2,000 have been 
received—more than 75 per cent. having turned 
out well. After much discussion at Quarter 
Sessions, and unsuccessful appeals to Govern- 
ment to take the matter of female reformatory 
schools in hand, on the county day in April, 
1870, it was resolved by the Court of Quarter 
Session that a sum of 6,0001. be contributed 
towards the establishment of a reformatory 
school for girls by the purchase of Fortescue 
House, Twickenham. Some doubt was felt by 
the county treasurer whether he could safely pay 
the 6,000/. in the manner and for the purposes | 
specified ; and a case being submitted to council, 
they gave it as their opinion that the Court had 
no power to purchase land for, and wholly to. 
maintam, such a school. A mandamus was. 


about to be applied for against the County 
r, to show cause why he refused to pay 


the land proposed to be purchased sold it to 
some one else, and so the whole plan fell through. 

The difficulty appears to be that the Court of 
Quarter Sessions had no power to originate and 
wholly maintain industrial schools for girls ; they 
have power, however, to contribute for the en- 
largement and support of such schools as may 
already exist. 

It is now proposed, therefore, to endeavour to 


for the reception of about 30 girls as a beginning 
—and for this a certificate, under the 29th & 
30th Vict., cap. 117, would be granted by the 
Government. 

Then the Court of Quarter Sessions would 
have the power of contributing for the enlarge- 
ment and support of such an institution as the 
necessity for the increased accommodation 
should arise. The sum of 7431. has been already 
collected, mainly from the justices themselves, 
and we hope it will not be long before the whole 
amount is raised. 

Mr. Edmund E. Antrobus, F.S.A., who has 
given much time to the subject, has just now 
published a second part of ‘‘ The Prison and the 
School,”* wherein a complete account of the 
endeavour is set forth. 








THE PROPOSED HOLBORN VIADUCT 
RAILWAY STATION, 


Sir,—In the interests of the shareholders and 
those of the public generally, I trust you will 
use your powerful pen for the purpose of pro- 
teating against the proposed erection of a rail- 
way station on the Holborn Viaduct, that shall ex- 
ceed in size that at Charing-cross, Cannon-street, 
and elsewhere, whilst similar in character. 
Experience has proved that these huge, ungainly 
glass halls are not only a sore disfigurement to 
the metropolis—witness especially those named 
above,— but also from their very design and con- 
struction, a public nuisance, as retaining within 
their walls the smoke and vapour emitted by 
the engines. At the Blackfriars Station of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, I was 
informed by a gaard that, whilst outside the air 
is perfectly clear, that station, though open at 
both ends, is often filled with so dense a fog as: 
to render it difficult to observe the approach of 
advancing trains. If, then, this is the case in 
such a station as that described, how much inten- 
sified must the evil be where the terminus is 
walled up at one end by a huge hotel! The 
truth is, that these vast spans are a great mis- 
take, and that the arrangement is most de- 
sirable which allows of the engines discharging 
their smoke and steam into the open air. Nothing 
can be more admirable than the arrangements at 
Euston-square, where simply the platforms are 
amply protected by a continuous series of light 
and elegant glass sheds; and I do trust that 
the directors will adopt this plan rather than 
squander the shareholders’ money in the useless 
erection of a station that shall be able, as its only 
merit, to boast of a larger span than the Midland 
Terminus, and be also a positive disfigurement 
to one of the finest streets in London. I would 
only add that if the shareholders will but count 
the cost of the two plans, and likewise estimate 
the public convenience afforded by each, there 
need be no fear as to the result. Y¥. ©. E, 








AN OPPORTUNITY FOR BUILDERS. 


In the borough of Barrow-in-Furness, house 
accommodation is now glaringly inadequate for 
the wants of the population, many hundreds of 
families being obliged to live in temporary 
wooden erections, owing to the impossibility of 
securing other residences. The Mayor of 
Barrow (Mr. James Ramsden), on his recent re- 
election for the sixth time, made use of the fol- 
lowing remarks with reference to this subject, in 
the course of his address to the town council of 
the borough :— 


**T cannot refrain from alluding to a want, the existence | 
of which I have no doubt has been already recognised by 
the whole of the members of the Council. I am sure that 
every one has arrived at the conclusion that the house 
accommodation in Barrow is even at the present time 
wholly inadequate to the necessities of its population, and 
it cannot fail to have struck you that this deficiency will be 
far more severely felt as that population increases, and it 
must increase very rapidly to keep pace at all with the 
requirements for additional labour which the development 
of the various new branches of induetry amongst us must 
give rise to. It must be borne in mind that not only have! 
we to look forward to the infiux of families who will be! 
attracted by the employment offered to womenand children 





raise some 1,5001., in order to provide a building | proposed o 
that it is difficult to assign any limit to the extent of the- 


at the flax and jute mills, but that we must prepare for an 
equally large accession of residents or perhaps a still greater 
number, from the establishment of the ship-building 

works and rolling-mills, ink we may, without 6iag- 
geration, c tulate ourselves that when these bree: 
are completed, Barrow will be enabled to boast that one 
of the largest establishments devoted to this branch of 
manufacturing industry within the United in is to 
be found here. Iam speaking from a personal knowledge 
of the circumstances when I say that in these works all 
the latest and most perfect appliances for meeting every’ 
description of work which may fall within the scope of the 
ed oO} ions of the co y will be found, 


business which may be carried on in connexion with the 
undertaking. But here again the all-important question: 
of providing the ——- ouse accommodation for those 
who must necessarily be engaged to carry on these 
works, forces itself upon our consideration. What with the 
labour needed for these works and those to which I have 
previously referred, as well as the increase in our pop 

which must follow the commencement of active operations 
on the part of the Flax and Jute Company, there is little 
doubt but that within a period of something like five hay 
the number of the inhabitants of this borough will be at 
least doubled. All these circumstances, it must be ad« 
mitted, contribute to show most conclusively that there 
exists at the present time in the borough of Barrow, one 
of the most promising fields for investment in bi 
operations ever brought under the notice of capitalists, 

do not think that it would be possible to imagine any set 
of circumstances offering greater encouragement to- 
builders and those who may be desirous of investing in 
house property, They have before them the —_ welcome 
assurance that immediately houses are completed, they 
will be tenanted, and they may thus look with ——e, 
for an immediate return upon their outlay, with 
assured prospect of improved value in a progressive and 
flourishing town and port.” 








SUDDEN DEATH OF A DUBLIN 
ARCHITECT. 


THE announcement reaches us from Dublin of 
the sudden death of Mr. John Bourke, a well« 
known architect. His death took place in the 
consulting-room of Dr. Hayden, Harcourt-street, 
to whom he went for medical advice. Mr. 
Bourke was the architect of the Mater Miseri- 
cordia Hospital, some additions to Phibsborough 
Catholic Church, and several public and private: 
buildings. For many years he took much inte. 
rest in the success of the Dublin Mechanics’ 
Institute, and was generally liked and respected 
by his fellow-citizens, lay and clerical. 








DESCENDING FLUES. 

S1r,—In reply to the inquiry of your corre. 
spondent, “ B. A.,” the chief points to be observed 
in the construction of a horizontal smoke-fiue,. 
whether in masonry or in metal, are adequate 
capacity, perfect soundness, and suitably-placed 
soot-doors at both ends. The capacity must not 
be less than the area of the fire-bars; there 
must be complete exclusion of air and water at 
all the joints; and there must be due provision 
for rarefying the flue, as well as for cleansing. 
Besides this, the descending flue from the stove 
must be sound and carefully connected with the. 
lower flue. Above all, the vertical flue must be a 
separate one, and of a length at least double that 
of the horizontal. 

Of course, the details of construction must be 
left to the experience or the judgment of the 
tradesman employed, and would not be suited to 
your columns. But if it were necessary, we 
could refer “B. A.” to very many practical 
instences of efficient descending stove-fiues. 
Bennam & Sons, 


Sir,—A correspondent asks for information 
about descending flues. In reply, I would inform 
him that the length of 30 ft. of horizontal flue, 
and a depth of 3 ft. of descending flue, will act 
if his upright chimney-shaft is not less than 
30 ft. or 40 ft. high; and provided further that 
he has some contrivance for warming the upright 
chimney-shaft in the first instance. Unless this. 
be done, his flue will not draw. If the upright 

shaft (or chimney) be warmed by other fire- 
places or stoves, no further heat will be neces. 

sary; but, if otherwise, some arrangement to 
warm the chimney by a small secondary stove, 
or by a large lamp, placed temporarily near the 

bottom of the “ up-cast,” is absolutely necessary. 

After the up-cast has been warmed, it will not 

require the heat to be continued. But the law 
which regulates the motion of aériform flaids. 
will not be fulfilled unless he first produce 
motion in the up-cast shaft. 

By using his horizontal flue for warming any 
part of the building, he will reduce the ascending 
power of the up-cast shaft ; but it does not follow 
that he will destroy its action, as this will depend 





| on many circumstances too numerous to attempé 








the money; but in the meantime the owner of| 


* London: Staunton & Son, 


|] to explain in a short paragraph. CG. 
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ACCIDENTS. 


Fall of a New Factory near Stockport.—A 
fatal accident has happened at the Heavily 
Spinning Mills, Heavily. The mill is four 
stories high, thirteen windows long and nine 
wide. The east end, where the engine-house, 
mechanics’ shop, and cotton and blowing rooms 
are situated, are, however, only two stories, and 
it was in adding two other stories,—the whole 
breadth,—that the accident occurred. Mr. 
Henry Barlow was the contractor for the brick- 
work, and the Berresford Engineering Company 
supplied the iron beams, pillars, &c., the floor 
resting on arches. The erection had advanced 
nearly to a state of completion, the works having 
been hastened forward afterastoppage. All the 
hands, numbering 120, were at work at the time, 
when they were alarmed by the giving way of 
the portion of the two newly-built stories inwards, 
carrying away the cotton-room into the blowing- 
room on the ground floor, the engine-house por- 
tion having escaped. Several men were at the 
time engaged working at the brickwork, and 
also in fixing the ironwork. The ordinary hands 
instantly escaped from the mill, but it was found 
that a bricksetter had been carried with the 
rubbish to the bottom story, and falling upon a 
boy who was feeding the “scutcher” with 
cotton, both had been buried beneath heaps of 
brick 12 ft. deep. The death of both of them 
must have been immediate. Many others were 
more or less injured. 

Fall of Four Men from a Chimney-Stalk.— 
A fearful accident has occurred at Workington, 
Cumberland. A tall chimney-stalk is in course 
of erection there for the Mossbay Iron Company, 
and has now reached the height of 150 ft. Four 
bricklayers went to work at the chimney, and 
entered a cage at the side to be drawn to the 
top by means of a rope attached to an engine. 
At the height of 50 ft. the rope broke, and the 
four men were precipitated to the ground. One 
was killed on the spot, and the foreman of the 
party died shortly afterwards. A third had his 
thigh fractured, and received other serious 
injuries ; and the fourth was much shaken. 

Destruction of an Iron Church, Prestonville, 
Brighton.—The new iron church in Stanford- 
road, Prestonville, recently built, and opened for 
divine service only on Sunday last, has been 
totally destroyed by fire. Some children, who 
kad been playing close to the church, collected a 
quantity of shavings and stubble lying about, 
and, having deposited them on the floor of a 
closet at the back of the church, set them 
alight. The fire thus kindled ignited, it is sup- 
posed, the woodwork of the closet, and this 
latter being contiguous to the vestry of the 
church, the flames speedily penetrated into the 
interior of the building, which, in spite of the 
prompt and vigorous efforts of the police, the 
Yolunteer Fire Brigade, and the railway men, 
with their respective fire-engines, was in about 
an hour wholly destroyed. Most of the so- 
called iron buildings are formed with wood 
framings, and are of combustible character. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bengeworth.—The foundation-stone of the new 
parish church of St. Peter, Bengeworth, Evesham, 
hasbeenlaid. Some eightyears since acommittee 
was formed for the purpose of restoring the old 
parish church, but it was decided to build a new 
church instead. Theold edifice had been allowed 
to fall into complete ruin. The site for the new 
church is at the junction of the Badsey and 
London roads, and was given by Lord Northwick. 
The building is to be cruciform and geometric. 
It is to accommodate 700, about 300 free. The 
contract has been taken for 4,0001. to complete 
the work. The architects are Messrs. T. D. 
Barry & Sons, of Liverpool; and the builder and 
sole contractor is Mr. Hugh Yates, of Liverpool. 
The design has been prepared with special refer- 
ence to the site, the tower and spire occupying 
the position most prominent, and forming with 
the nave and transepts a group on ascending 
the hill from Evesham. The tower will be 16 ft. 
square externally, and 52 ft. high to the cornice 
under broach of spire; the spire will be 71 ft. 
high. It is intended to re-hang the bells in the 
new belfry. The church will be built of stone, 
faced with coarse blue lias, and lined internally 
with Bath stone throughout. The windows will 
all be filled with geometric tracery. The east 
window will be of five lights, the west and tran- 
sept windows of four lights, and those in the 
aisles of two lights. The clearstory will have 


the church will ‘be} of suitable character, the 
roof will be of open timber with cross-braces, 
and circular ribs, having moulded and carved 
stone brackets under. 

Didsbury (Lancashire).—St. James’s Church 

has been re-opened, after having undergone im- 
portant alterations. The church has been 
extended eastward by the addition of a new 
chancel 30 ft. by 19 ft., the old chancel being 
taken in and paved for a continuation of the 
nave, which previously was too short, and 
which is still further improved by the taking 
down of the cumbersome north and south 
galleries. It is to be hoped they may soon be 
followed by the west gallery, and a more suitable 
place found for the organ. The new chancel 
arch is of stone, boldly proportioned; double 
shafts are ranged at the sides, with moulded 
octagon caps and bases, these carrying deeply- 
shadowed arch and label mouldings, with carved 
boss terminations. The pulpit is of oak, hexagon 
in plan, with carved and traceried panels, and 
buttresses at angles, with cap mouldings bear- 
ing a memorial inscription. It has been made 
by Messrs. Sidebotham & Co., Sof Manchester, 
from the architect’s designs. The reading-desk 
is also of oak, with open traceried front, and 
shaped and traceried ends. The side windows 
of the chancel are filled in with memorial stained- 
glass windows, in illustration of the following 
subjects :—Abraham offering up Isaac, the Good 
Samaritan, the parable of the Pharisee and 
Publican, Christ blessing little Children, and 
Christ teaching in the Temple. These windows 
are by Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake. 
The east window is also filled with stained glass, 
removed only from its old position, and refixed. 
The reredos—a former gift of the present 
rector—has been refixed. A font-cover has been 
presented, the work of Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, 
and comprises an oak top with the inscription, 
“ Suffer little Children to come unto Me,” round 
the edge, surmounted bya wrought-iron crocketed 
canopy, filled in on the sides with scroll-work. 
The wrought-iron standards to chancel-seats, as 
aleo the gas pendant, have been manufactured 
by Messrs. Hibbert & Co., of Manchester. The 
new chancel has been built by alady, in memory 
of her mother ; the other part of the work having 
been undertaken by the rector, churchwardens, 
and congregation. The contract for the whole 
was taken by Messrs. Clay & Sons, of Auden- 
shaw, for the collective sum of 1,300. Messrs. 
T. R. & E. Williams have done the carving, and 
the architects are Messrs. Horton & Bridgford, of 
Manchester. 
West Bridgford.—The parish [church is being 
restored under the direction of Messrs. Hine & 
Son, of Nottingham, architects. It has a nave, 
south aisle, and porch, chancel, and tower at 
west end, and was much dilapidated. The works 
consist in removal of wall plastering, and point- 
ing the joints; new porch entrance and oak 
doors ; repairs to decayed masonry and roof ; 
partial rebuilding of chancel and piercing its 
north wall with an archway communicating 
with new organ-room and vestry. The roofs of 
these and of the chancel, are pitch pine, covered 
with brindled tiles. The floor of the latter 
is also tiled. The steps are of alabaster, 
worked out of some defaced monumental slabs 
found under the floor. The existing oak chan- 
cel-screen will be repaired and refixed. The 
old fittings are entirely cleared from the in- 
terior, which will be filled with other benches 
of pitch pine, on a new boarded floor. The 
work is being done by Mr. Young, of Lincoln, 
and the cost will be about 7001. 

Whatton.—The church of St. John, Whatton- 
in-the-Vale, noted for its being an ancient 
specimen of the Gothic style, and for the fine 
peal of bells in the tower, has been re-opened 
after undergoing restoration. Before the alte- 
rations were begun, the stonework of the church 
was crumbling away by degrees, and the build- 
ing gave indications of falling to pieces. The 
spire, as well as other parts of the building, had 
sunk considerably, and, in fact, the whole edifice 
showed visible signs of decay. It was ultimately 
resolved that extensive alterations should take 
place. Mr. J. Huskinson, of Bingham, was de- 
puted to carry out the building arrangements. 
On the outside of the building Ancaster stone 
has been employed, whilst internally, for 
economy’s sake, a good deal of what remained 
of the old stone fit to use has been requisitioned. 
The inside roofing is entirely new. The old 
pews have been removed, and plain seats sub. 
stituted, so that there is now ample accommo. 
dation for a Jarge number of people. Those of 





tracery windows of two lights. The interior of , 


the original beams which were still in a sound 


condition have been used to make up the doors 
at the entrance, which appear to be quite new. 
A new porch has been added to the church. 
Formerly the old-fashioned stoves were the 
means for heating the place, but iron grates 
have been put in, and it is purposed to use 
water for heating purposes. The floor is paved 
with large slabs of stone. In the belfry the 
bells have all been taken down and reset with 
new and strong beams, the old woodwork being 
removed. 

Gorleston (Great Yarmouth).—We understand 
that the committee recently appointed to 
undertake the necessary preliminary measures for 
the restoration of Gorleston Church, have en- 
gaged the service of Mr. J. T. Bottle, of Lon- 
don, architect, to make a survey of the edifice. 

Alderbury.—The church here has been re- 
opened, after considerable interior alterations. 
The pews have all been removed, and open stalls 
substituted. The alterations have been carried 
out by Messrs. Bowdler & Darlington, Shrews- 
bury, under the supervision of Mr. Slater, archi- 
tect. The old carved o2k backs of the former 
pews have been relieved of paint and utilised in 
the present arrangements. Alterations have 
also been made in the church, which has been 
considerably enlarged, the altar-rails lowered, 
and the altar itself raised 18 in. upon two stone 
steps in place of the lumbering wooden ma- 
chinery which occupied the place before. The 
floor has been relaid with encaustic tiles, as have 
also the floors of the aisles, which have been 
lowered about 6 in. as far as the chancel. The 
font has been removed near to the western 
entrance, and the church throughout will be 
warmed with hot-water pipes. A carved oak 
lectern has been introduced, and the old pulpit 
has been removed. 

Leicester.—The new Church of St. Paul’s, 
King Richard’s - road, has been consecrated. 
The church has been built by Messrs. Osborne, 
Brothers, from the designs of Messrs. Ordish & 
Traylen, architects. The foundations are laid 
on the sandstone rock, all the superficial sand- 
stone having been excavated centuriesago. The 
chancel is 43 ft. long by 21 ft. 2 in. wide, and 
36 ft. high to the eaves. There is also proper 
space for an organ, but at present there are no 
funds for its erection. The nave is 91 ft. long 
by 31 ft. 4 in. wide, and 38 ft. 3 in. high to the 
eaves of the roof, increasing to 60 ft. to the 
ridge. The aisles are 83 ft. 6 in. long by 17 ft. 
wide, and 13 ft. 10 in. high to the eaves, extend- 
ing to 28 ft. to the ridge. The church will well 
accommodate between 800 and 900 persons. It 
is in the Geometric style of fourteenth century. 
Mosaic glass for the windows has been made for 
the purpose by Mr. Evans, of Birmingham. The 
walls are of Mountsorrel granite, banded and 
interlaid with Derbyshire red grit stone, covered 
with Swithland gray green slating. Stone from 
Box and the Forest of Dean has been introduced 
into the quatrefoils of the clearstory and the side 
and end windows. The present effect of the 
building is marred by the stoppage of the tower 
(which is 21 ft. square) at the height of 62 ft, 
the apex of the roof, 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Edgeley.—The foundation stone of a new 
school, in connexion with St. Matthew’s Church, 
Edgeley, has been laid. The designs and plans 
were obtained from Mr. Crowther, architect, for 
a school to accommodate about 700 children, 
and to cost about 3,600/. The school is designed 
in the Early Geometric style of Pointed archi- 
tecture, harmonising with the church. The site 
is a field adjoining the northern boundary of the 
churchyard, the western portion of the land being 
reserved for the erection of a parsonage-house, 
and the church, school, and parsonage will 
together form a group of buildings. ‘The school 
comprises three apartments, viz., boys’ and 
girls’ school, each 52 ft. 6 in. long by 20 ft. wide ; 
infant school, 65 ft. long by 20 ft. wide; three 
class-rooms, each 20 ft. long by 14 ft. wide, iat 
and cloak rooms, fitted up with lavatories, and 
entrance-porches. The school-rooms will have 
open-timber roofs, stained and varnished, and 
will be warmed by a system of hot-water pipes 
and coils below and above the floor, in combina- 
tion with an arrangement for the ventilation of 
the building, on a plan suggested by Mr. Richard 
Sykes, and matured by the architect. The 
school and class rooms will be lighted by large 
and lofty windows, placed well above the floor, 
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drawings, and other educational appliances. At 
the eastern end of the school buildings is the 
master’s house. There will be separate play- 
ands for the boys and girls, provided with 
offices and adjuncts. The tender was let to 
Messrs. Neill & Sons, Manchester, for 3,0401. 
The school is expected to be ready early in the 
spring. Mr. Gallemore is clerk of the works. 

Bilston.—A new school-room, erected at Dudley 
Port, has been formally opened. The building 
is capable of accommodating 500 persons. The 
cost, with the erection of a chapel, &c., as well, 
will be about 3,5001., towards which about 1,4001. 
have been realised. 

Reigate and Redhill.—The chief stone of new 
Wesleyan day-schools has been laid here by the 
Mayor. The new buildings have already been 
commenced, on a plot of land at the bottom of 
West-street, Warwick Town. They are intended 
to accommodate 250 children, and the cost of 
erection, furnishing, the fee simple of the site, 
and other expenses, will amount to about 1,5001., 
of which, between 5001. and 6001."remain to be 
collected. The architect is Mr. Alex. Lander, 
of Barnstaple and London; and the builder, 
Mr. F. Brown, of Redhill. 

Cowley St. John, Oxford.—A large school for 
boys has lately been opened in this parish. It 
was built by Messrs. Castle & Co., of Oxford, 
from the designs of Mr. C. Buckeridge, architect. 


Hooks Receiver. 


A Treatise on the Resistance of Materials, with an 
Appendix on the Preservation of Timber. By 
De Vouson Woop, Professor of Civil Engi- 
neering in the University of Michigan. 
Triibner & Co., Paternoster-row. 

Tus book contains the substance of a series of 

lectures to a senior class in civil engineering 

during the past few years, on the Resistance of 

Materials. The chief aim has been to present 

the theories as they exist at the present time. 

The results of experiments are also recorded. 

The strength of beams of irregular forms, or 

other than rectangular, and the unreliability of 

theory in respect to these, are specially treated 
of. Some knowledge of mathematics is, of 
course requisite in the students, of this volume. 














Haamples of the Municipal, Commercial, and 
Street Architecture of France and Italy, from 
the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century. Division 
{. Measured and drawn by R. ANDERSON, 
Architect, Edinburgh. Mackenzie: Pater- 
noster-row. 

THis promises to be a usefal work. During 

the last few years several volumes of Conti- 

nental Sketches have been published, but as 
these have been almost exclusively devoted to 
ecclesiastical architecture, Mr. Anderson pro- 
poses to confine his to secular buildings. Apart 
from their value as suggestive subjects, we 
agree with the author in thinking that the rapid 
transformation most of the old towns on the 
Continent are now undergoing renders it de- 
sirable that some record of the many interesting 
examples of domestic architecture now fast dis- 
appearing be made. The volume is to consist 
of a selection of drawings from the town-halls, 
warehouses, shops, and dwelling-houses of the 
Middle Ages, still existing in France and Italy, 
and dating from the Twelfth to the fifteenth 
century. Commercial architecture is to be repre- 
sented by a selection of drawings from the 
granaries, store-houses, and shops of France, 
and some examples of warehouses and shops of 
various dates from the old commercial towns of 

Italy. The drawings are to uniform scales ; the 

plans 16 ft. to the inch ; elevations, 8 ft. to the 

inch; details, 2 ft. to the inch; and sections of 
mouldings, quarter of fall size. 

The examples in the division before us are 
from Cluny ; Cordes, in Languedoc; Clermont, 
Montferrand ; Siena, Central Italy; Cremona, 
Northern Italy, &.; and are very well drawn. 
The writing to the plates is fashionably illegible. 


VARIORUM. 


“ Griffin’s Shilling Manuals: Popular Science 
familiarly illustrated : written and compiled by 
John Timbs.” ‘One Thousand Domestic Hints : 
written and compiled by John Timbs.” London: 
Griffin & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 1871. Our 
readers do not require to be told who the volu- 
minous Mr, John Timbs is. These two additions 
to the library produced by his industry and 
ability are useful, as all his gleanings and collec- 





suggestion, many an embriotic theory, and many 
a fact, of importance, is stored up that would 
otherwise have been lost to the public. The 
Manual of Popular Science before us contains 
a condensed record of recent researches on 
the sun and moon, stars and meteors, the earth, 
phenomena of life, sight and sound, inventions 
and discoveries. His domestic hints relate 
to the choice of provisions, cookery and house- 
keeping, new inventions and improvements, 
and various branches of household management. 
—— Mathematical Instruments: Vol. II. Op- 
tical Instruments. By J. F. Heather, M.A. 
London: Lockwood & Co., Stationers’ Hall- 
court.” This is the second volume of an enlarged 
edition, for the most part entirely rewritten, of a 
small work devoted to the construction, adjust- 
ment, testing, and use of mathematical instru- 
ments; this volume includes more especially 
telescopes, microscopes, and apparatus for pro- 
ducing copies of maps and plans by photography. 
The author was lately connected with the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, and is well- 
known as an author.——We fully agree with the 
Food Jowrnal as to the necessity for legislation 
in respect of adulterations :— 

* Seeing, then, that the system of business so frequently 

pursued by retailers of articles of food is a dishonest one, 
as proved not only by evidence before a committee ap- 
pointed by Parliament, but also by a experience; 
a the root of the evil is so deeply planted, and its 
branches so widely spread as to cause neither shame in 
those who are guilty of it, nor surprise in those who suffer 
from it; seeing, moreover, that hitherto no exposure on 
the part either of the press or medical profession has in any 
material degree checked its growth,—it is not to be re- 
garded as one of those mysteries of which there are many 
in this country, that no member of the Government, no 
independent member of the House of Commons, no peer of 
the realm should have persistently brought the whole 
question of adulteration before the consideration of the 
nation,” 
“The Belgravia Annual” for the coming 
year, edited by Miss Braddon, is a more than 
usually good one, and includes eight full-page 
illustrations. 


Miscellanen. 


The Sale of ‘Scraps of Metal.—At the 
Marlborough-street Police-court, the other day, 
Mr. J. E. Hedgcock, engineer and machinist, 
pointed out a great hardship inflicted upon 
working men by the Act for the Prevention of 
Crime; and also asked advice in the matter. 
Mr. Knox read the 13th section of the appendix, 
which renders any person liable to a penalty of 
52. who purchases less than 112 Ib. of lead, or 
less than 56 lb. of copper, brass, tin, pewter, or 
German silver. Mr. Hedgcock produced pieces 
of different metals,—copper, brass, tin, pewter, 
and German silver,—and stated that such pieces 
were purchased and worked on by men who 
purchased from 1 lb. to 100 lb., and having used 
what portion they required, brought the scrap 
back, and either wished for money for it or to 
beallowed the value in the purchase of fresh metal. 
As a person was not allowed to purchase it, a 
great hardship was inflicted, and a hardship of 
such a nature, especially to a respectable working 














‘man, that he had felt it his duty to come forward 


in the matter, being a guardian of the poor, and 
knowing what injury this was calculated to inflict 
on poor, hard-working persons. He wished to 
know whether he would be able to give fresh 
metal for old, without rendering himself liable. 
He had no wish to evade the law. Mr. Knox, 
after telling Mr. Hedgcock that it would be of no 
use trying to evade the law by taking back scrap- 
metal, and giving fresh metal for it, said the 
monstrous inconvenience to which such persons as 
Mr. Hedgcock had referred to must be put had 
evidently been overlooked in passing the Act. 
He had no doubt, however, that if Mr. Hedgcock 
and others were to sign a memorial and take it 
to the Home-office, Mr. Bruce, the Secretary of 
State, would do all he could to assist them. 


Dante Road.—A number for last month of 
the Italia Nuova, a Forentine journal, notices 
with much satisfaction what it believes to be 
the only instance of any public place or thorough- 
fare out of Italy having received the name of the 
great Italian poet and patriot, Dante Alighieri, 
and rejoices that London should be the first city 
in the world to set this example. The locality 
alluded to is the wide road which has recently 
been opened between Newington-butts and West- 
minster Bridge, which the committee of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, with much courtesy, 
at the request of Dr. Barlow, the Dantophilist, 
who at one time held this portion of the land 
over which the new road here pagses, were good 


Opening of a New Drinking Fountain at 
Brighton.—The obelisk and drinking-fountain, 
offered a short time since to the corporation by 
Mr. Frederick Chatfield, of the Marine-parade, 
have been erected and opened in the large open 
space in front of St. Peter’s Church, at the expense 
of that gentleman. The work is in grey (Cornish) 
granite, from the designs of Mr. Robert Kierle, 
architect to the Metropolitan Drinking Fountain 
Association, by whom the fountain was supplied ; 
the work of erecting it being carried out under 
their supervision by Messrs. Cheesman & Oo., of 
Brighton. The base of it is circular, with a 
diameter of 18 ft. ; the circle being divided into 
four quarters, a quadrilateral obelisk resting upon 
a moulded plinth rising from its centre, and the 
whole being 32 ft. in height. The point of the 
obelisk is surmounted by a light iron finial, below 
which (supported by brackets in keeping with it) 
are two lamps, which project from the east and 
west sides. On the east and west sides of the 
plinth are two jets of water flowing from lions’ 
heads, with drinking-cups on each side ; the cups 
being reached by a flight of three steps. North 
and south are troughs capable of holding 500 
gallons of water each, for the use of cattle and 
horses. To dogs, goats, and sheep, the water is 
supplied from the overflow-water of the cattle- 
troughs. 


Memorial of Lord Faversham.—The 
cross and statue, erected at Helmsley, as a 
memento of the late Lord Faversham, has been 
formally inaugurated. The cross has been erected 
at a cost of over 1,0001., taking into account the 
gratuitous labour which the tenantry in many in- 
stances have bestowed upon thework. The design, 
by Mr. Gilbert Scott, is Gothicin style. Froma 
substantial base rises a canopy, supported by but- 
tresses terminating in crocketed finials, and 
crowning the canopy is a lantern, surmounted 
by a tapering spire, with crocketed angles. This 
fabric rests upon a series of steps, and is fenced 
round by an iron rail. Beneath the canopy is a 
marble statue, the gift of the family of the de- 
ceased nobleman, by Mr. Noble, sculptor. It is 
of Sicilian marble. Lord Faversham is repre- 
sented wearing the robes of a peer of the realm, 
and in the attitude of speaking. The builder of 
the monument was Mr. W. Barton, of Helmsley, 


Kildare Cathedral.—<Active steps are being 
taken to restore the nave of the ancient cathe- 
dral of Kildare. The nave, as it exists at 
present, is a huge square box, without a single 
ornament or a particle of ecclesiastical character. 
On the left side a huge blank wall, without a 
window, runs the entire length. On the right, 
the place is lighted by three windows, of non- 
descript architecture. The church, or nave, has 
all the appearance of a neglected conventicle, 
That such a building should have been suffered 
to exist as the cathedral, among the graceful 
and picturesque ruins of the edifice raised by 
tastefal as well as pious hands, is a positive dis- 
grace to the Protestants of thediocese. Happily, 
with smaller means, there is now a more energetic 
spirit ; and Mr. Street, now engaged in the resto- 
ration of Christ Church Cathedral, has given his 
opinion that the nave can be restored for 5,000I. 
Nearly 1,000/. have already been subscribed, and 
there is little doubt that in the diocese of Kildare 
alone twice that sum could be readily collected. 


Proposed New Hall for Carlisle.—Ii is 
proposed to erect a new Public Hall for Carlisle, 
A snitable central site, with three fronts, can 
be obtained large enough to furnish on the 
ground-floor accommodation for 3,000 people. 
Deducting from this the space required for ante- 
rooms, &c., accommodation would be left in the 
large hall for some 2,000. As to the character 
of the hall, the idea of some of the committee 
is that the building should be one of general 
utility,—a sort of amphitheatre which would be 
used as an equestrian establishment, a theatre, 
for popular concerts, public meetings, &c., with a 
large ante-room, in which sales or dinners could 
be held. Such a building, it is estimated, could 
be erected for some 6,000/. or 6,5007. Of course, 
for this sum the structure would be plain; and 
if it should be resolved to make it ornamental, 
the cost would be much greater, 


Antiquarian Works, France.—Amongst 
noticeable publications on the antiquities of 
France are an “ Htude sur la Construction de la 
Cathédrale de Troyes,” by M. Léon Pigeotte; a 
volume on the “Monumens Celtiques de 
YAlsace,” by M. Max de Ring, published at 
Strasbourg in 1870; and a work on “Les Inscrip- 
tions Antiques de la Haute-Savoie,” by M, 
Véron. 








tions are; and in his pages many a hint and 
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Metropolitan Beard of Works.—At the 

meral meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 

orks last week, a report was brought up from the 
Works and General Parposes Committee, stating 
that they had considered the memorial of the 
Lambeth vestry, praying the Board to apply to 
Parliament to modify or repeal the fourteenth 
section of the Thames Embankment (South) Act, 
which enacts that the expenses of maintaining 
the roadway, shall be charged on the vestry ; 
and after giving a careful consideration of the 
statements contained in the memorial, with the 
fact that the northern embankment is a great 
thoroughfare between the Houses of Parliament 
and the City of London, and lying in the 
parishes of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, which derived nothing whatever 
in the form of rating from the embankment, the 
committee were of opinion that it was not expe- 
dient to comply with the request of the Lambeth 
vestry. They urged that the embankment was 
only a street on the south side, and that the cir- 
cumstances of the northern side were of an ex- 
ceptional character to justify the Board in re- 
commending its exemption from local taxation 
as a metropolitan improvement ; while the other 
was an improvement only local, and should be 
maintained at the local expense. After a long 
discussion, the recommendation in the report 
was adopted. 


Three “Lifter” Gas-Holders.—The Cor- 
poration of Manchester have just completed the 
construction of two new gas-holders, ata station 
in Portland-street, Newtown. The new holders 
are an extension of the Gould-street Works. 
They have three “lifters.” Some doubt has 
been expressed as to the prudence of having the 
extra “ lift,” on the ground that the altitude and 
bulk of the holders would render them dangerous, 
in the event of a severe storm. However, those 
concerned in their construction have every con- 
fidence in their stability. They were commenced 
about two years ago, and the total cost has been 
35,4501., inclusive ofeverything. They will hold 
2,192,000 cubic feet of gas, and the cost of 
storage is 161. per thousand feet. The architects 
for the construction of the tanks were Messrs. 
Mangnall & Littlewood, of Manchester. Of the 
two tanks, the diameter of the large one is 
155 ft., the diameter of the smaller one is 96 ft., 
and the depth of each is 32 ft. below the surface, 
The contractors were,—for the brickwork, Mr. 
James Rutherford, Manchester ; for the masonry, 
Messrs. Ellis & Hinchliffe, Manchester; for the 
iron, Messrs. Walton, Mabon, & Co.; and the 
clerk of the works was Mr. Crowther. The 
works at Newtown and those in Gould-street 
contain now 4,442,000 cubic feet altogether, or 
gt in the former, and 2,250,000 in the 

tter. 


Sanitary Cendition of Grimsby.— Tho 
borough surveyor, Mr. Joseph Maughan, has 
reported on the sanitary state of Grimsby, with 
special reference to the small-pox epidemic, 
under which it has been suffering. The removal 
of nightsoil had been very imperfectly per- 
formed, till the surveyor took the matter in 
hand and ordered proper arrangements to be 
made. The state of the drainage and water 
supply was seen to, and in 52 cases out of 150 
the discontinuance of the culinary use of the 
local water supply was recommended. In 19 
instances the recommendation was adopted, 
while in the remainder no steps were taken to 
provide a supply from the water company, or 
improve the local supply. The mortality during 
the epidemic was lamentably great, and the 
disease attacked persons of all ages, but espe- 
cially among children and young persons. Dis- 
infectants were used in about 500 houses with 
manifest benefit, and also in various fishing- 
smacks and other craft. 


Reading Architectural Association.— 
The second general meeting of this association 
was held at the Athensum. There was a good 
attendance of members. The chair was taken 
by the President, Mr. Charles Smith. An essay 
on “English Gothic Architecture, historically 
and generally considered,” was read by the 
honorary secretary, Mr. E. J. Shrewsbury, in 
which he showed the connexion of the changes 
in race and tongue with the changes in the art 
and science of architecture. 


Proposed Market for South London.—A 
proposition for the erection of a market on the 
vacant ground belonging tothe London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Company, near Brixton 
Station, is under the consideration of the 
directors, 


The New Harbour Works, Anstruther. 
Since the destruction of a portion of the new east 
pier, Anstruther, in Fife, by the storms in the 
beginning of the last month, advantage has been 
taken of the favourable weather to push forward 
the operations for the repair and better protec- 
tion of the pier. The breach has been built up 
with concrete, but the portion of the parapet 
wall above the quay is not to be constructed at 
present, in order that the large concrete blocks 
which are to be laid down at the back of the 
pier may be got easier into water. The staging 
necessary for the laying down of these blocks 
has been so far erected, that some of them were 
got into the water at the end of last week. It 
is intended to deposit from 150 to 200 of these 
blocks at the back of the pier, and, as they 
weigh about twenty tons each, it is expected 
that they will go a great way in protecting the 
quay from the violence of the sea during a 
storm, 


The New Raliway Station at Maiden- 
head.—This new building has been opened to 
the public. The waiting-rooms are of consider- 
able size. The platforms are of great length. 
The lighting has been carried out by about 100 
gas-burners; the gas being supplied from the 
Maidenhead Gasworks. The authorities of the 
town have caused the approach at the junction 
of King and Queen Streets to be considerably 
widened, and also well lighted with lamps. Many 
of the better class of houses have already been 
let since the station has been in progress, and 
there is little doubt, remarks a local paper, 
that if builders could be induced to erect 
larger houses than those already built, tenants 
would soon be found to fill them, as there is 
scarcely a town on the Thames which receives 
more visitors during the summer months than 
Maidenhead. 


The New Music-hall, Sheffield.— The 
workmen employed in the erection of this hall 
wereinvited by their employers to a supper at 
the Mail Coach Inn, West-street, Sheffield. There 
were present Mr. Clarke, the secretary to the 
Music-hall Company, who occupied the chair ; 
Mr. Alfred Flocton, from the firm of Messrs. 
Flocton & Abbott, the architects of the build- 
ing; Mr. Charles Houldsworth, the clerk of the 
works; Mr. George Longden (G. Longden & 
Sons, contractors for the masons’ and brick- 
layers’ work); Mr. Joseph Badger (Badger & 
Holmes, who are contractors for the joiners’ 
and carpenters’ work) ; and about seventy work- 
men employed on the building. The roof of the 
hall is now complete, and will be covered in 
before the end of the present month, so that the 
inside work can be carried on during the winter 
months. 


Hayward’s Patent Pavement Lights.— 
The ordinary description of pavement light 
allows the rays on entering to disperse equally 
in all directions, so that only part radiates 
inwards. In Hayward’s patent light the re- 
flecting face of each glass is at such an angle as 
to send the rays of light into the basement, in 
a direct line from the front. The cast-iron 
frame of this light is composed of a series 
of hexagonal recesses, into which the lenses are 
set, the surface of the glass being a little below 
the upper edges of the iron net-work, which 
presents a firm foothold. These lights can 
scarcely fail to come into extensive use. 


New Market Hall, Whitchurch.—The 
top stone of the pinnacle of the new Market 
Hall has been laid. After the front facing 
St. Mary’s-street had been erected, the local 
Board discovered that it projected too much into 
the street, and that if it remained as it was it 
would have an unsightly appearance, and be 
somewhat inconvenient. A special meeting of the 
Board was held, and it was decided that the then 
frontage must come down, and that it should be 
put some 8 ft. or 4 ft. back. At the last meet- 
ing of the Board they consented to pay Mr. 
Stringer the sum of 361. to raze the then frontage 
and erect another. 


Opening of the British Workmen's Free 
Institution, Sedgley.—The new building is in 
High-street, in front of the Temperance Hall. 
It comprises six large rooms, with other smaller 
places, those on the ground floor being for a free 
reading-room, coffee or smoke room, refreshment 
or waiter’s room, with butler’s pantry, and those 
upstairs for social and assembly rooms. All the 
rooms are approached by a central passage, laid 





with Minton’s tiles. The hall was made use of 
for the opening ceremony. 





Coggeshall Proposed New Town-hall.— 
Last week a meeting of the committee for the 
promotion of the proposed town-hall was held 
at the White Hart Hotel, Mr. F. U. Pattisson, 
J.P., presiding. The proposed sites having been. 
previously examined, the only available one was 
decided upon, being a corner formed by the con. 
junction of the Braintree and Kelvedon-roads, 
It was proposed that Mr. Pertwee, architect, of 
Chelmsford, should be asked for an estimate of 
the probable cost of the building. A sub-com. 
mittee was formed who are to wait upon the 
principal gentry of the neighbourhood, to solicit 
donations to the fund. 


Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society.—The series of walks and excursions in 
Oxford and the neighbourhood will be resumed 
on the 18th inst., when Worcester College and. 
the churches of St. Paul and St. Barnabas will 
be visited. On the following Saturday it is pro. 
posed to visit Baliol College and St. Mary Mag. 
dalen Church, and on Saturday, Dec. 2, Magdalen. 
College. The first evening meeting this term 
was held at the Ashmolean Museum last week 
when Mr. James Parker made a few remarks on 
“The White Horse Hill,” with especial reference 
to Alfred’s battle on Ashdown in 871. 


Lambourne Church Tower, Hungerford. 
This fine old tower is considered to be in a 
dangerous state, and the bells are not allowed to 
be rung even for a wedding. A meeting took 
place last week, which was presided over by 
Lord Craven; and, after a long discussion, a 
motion proposed by Mr. Hippisley, “‘That the 
tower should not be taken down,” was carried, 
and there the matter remains at present. It 
seems that the cost of rebuilding the tower 
would be about 2,0001., and the parishioners do 
not see their way clearly in raising the amount. 


{ |\Whe Alexandra Palace.—The failure of the 
tontine scheme for opening the Alexandra 
Palace as a place of healthful recreation for the 
people is reported. An effort will doubtless be 
made to prevent the collapse of the undertaking,. 
but the practical co-operation of the public, and 
especially of those who reside in the vicinity of 
the park, is necessary to bring the scheme toa 
successfal issue. 


The Chairmanship of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works.—On the death of Sir John 
Thwaites, the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
decided to elect their chairman annually.. 
Colonel Hogg’s term of office has now all but 
expired, and the Board were to proceed to elect 
a chairman at this week’s meeting. Since the 
colonel’s appointment as chairman of the Board, 
he has been elected to represent Truro in the 
House of Commons. 


Surveyor for Durham Diocese. — Mr. 
R. J. Johnson, who wrote his name so that @ 
dozen people consulted could make nothing of it 
but Jounsen, wishes it set right. We do so, and 
hope he and a thousand other gentlemen will in 
fature take the trouble to make their signature 
a little clearer than they have done. 


The Aquarium at the Crystal Palace.— 
On Friday, in last week, a soirée, numerously 
attended by shareholders and their friends, was 
held in the tropical department of the Crystat 
Palace, for the purpose of celebrating the come 
pletion of the aquarium, already spoken of in the 
Builder. Professor Owen and Mr. Frank Buck- 
land took part. 


Library for Stafford.—Mr. Salt, the senior 
member for the borough of Stafford, has 
the free use of a range of buildings in the 
Market-place for the Salt Library, without any 
conditions, except that the county shall sub- 
scribe a sufficient fand to insure the maintenance 
of a librarian and other needful expenses. 
cost of the building has been nearly 20,0001. 


“The Semaphore Westminster Bridge.— 
It is said that the signal lamp-post at the foot of 
Westminster Bridge having proved a decided 
failure, the Westminster District Board of Works: 
have resolved to call upon Mr. Knight, its pro- 
jector, to pull it down. 

Projected Canal in the Line of the First. 
Passenger Railway.—It is proposed to make 
a canal, for the use of small steamboats, between 
Liverpool and Manchester, thirty-three miles, at 
an estimated cost of 900,0007. 

Cathedral of Bois-le-Duc.—The reference 
to view of ewterior of this building given with 
our recent view of the interior should be to 
p. 107 in present volume, not to vol. xxviii, a 
stated. 
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Mew Swimming Bath for Hereford.—A 


mew swimming-bath is about. to be opened in| Gof on, 


connexion with the public baths of the town. 
The building containing it was. designed by Mr. 
Nieholson, and the contractor for the work was 
Mr. Gough, both of Hereford. The interior is 
lighted by means of four “ star” jers sus- 


pended from the ceiling, aided by three other | 


triple gas jets at either end of the hall. There 
are sixteen dressing-rooms and fourteen “ stalis” 
for the accommodation of bathers. The bath is 
$2 ft, in length by 23 ft. in width, and with a 
depth of water varying from 3 ft, 10 in. to 5 ft. 
10 in. It is lined with glazed bricks. and floored 
with red and blue tiles. 

Convict Labour.— Pentonville Prison is 
about to be enlarged by the labour of the con- 
victs alone. We trust the experiment will be 
well conducted, so that it, may prove successful. 








TENDERS 


Wor new town-hall, &c,, West Bromwich. Messrs. 
Alexander & Henman, architects. Quantities by Messrs, 
£. C. & J. P. Sharp and Mr. W. RB. Geen :— 














Barnsley & Sons suvcccsssssseesseves £9,680 0 0 
Parker & Sons eevee eeeenerecverecoocs 9,450 0 0 
Matthews 9,439 0 0 
Cresswell & SonS...ccrccrcrssesseses 9,397 0 O 
Hilton... 9,310 0 O 
Horseley, Brothers,  .sespssssseeron 9,306. 0 0 
Jeffrey & Pritchard .,....s50000 9,250 0 0 
Stockton & Sons: eneercercespencesaes 9,227 16 0 
Garlick OPO Oeernreeepes reves cesseneneoes 9,129 00 
1 8,900. 0 0 
Burkitt 8,900 0 O 
Trow & Son cs cocoons 8,500 O O 








For market-hall, &c., West Bromwich. Messrs, Weller 
& Proud, architects. Quantities by Messrs, T,C, & J. P. 
Sharp and Mr, W. RB. Geen :— 














Briley £5,795 0 0 
Horseley, Brothers......,...s0000080 4,942 0 0 
Parker & S008 ccsssssrsssrcssarscson, Se @ O 
BEESON: sisacnssninasiassn scccvesseecceces 4,000 0 O 
Jeffrey & Pritchard .....,.0:500008. 4449 15 0 
Barnsley & SONS w.rsrrssrcaraseseeese 4160 0 0 
Stockton & Sons ..rccocccccrrersrevee 3,839 O O 
Cresswell & SOnS.......00+-0000008 3,820 0 0 
Matthews ......... 3,799 0 0 
Garlick ..,.., copes 3,020 0 O 
Burkitt ....., aaa 3,600 0 0 
IO SD cccccnrsscpsssssescccivnsen EAE & O 





Yor public baths, &c., West Bromwich. Mr, E. Pin- 
wher, architect. Quantities by Messrs. T. ©. & J., P. 
Sharp and Mr. W. R. Geen :— 

















Cresswell & Sons .........000000008 £4,700 0 0 
Matthews 4,711 0 0 
Parker & SOnS...,,..sssccsessessseerne 4,020 O 0 
Garlick ye 4,500 0 O 
Briley) .,..+ » 4,499 0 0 
Wnis-<csimnanascniadascscmeciacicen GA G:C 
Jeffrey & Pritchard ....,......000 4,360 0 0 
Barnsley & Sons cssopecsrrrosesreere, 4,200 0 O 
Horseley,, Brothers. 4,090 0 0 
Burkitt ...... wens, Gee -@ 6 
Stockton & Sons .....sessreresveprers, 3,097 7 0: 
Trow & Son 3,600: 0 0 








- For library, &c., West Bromwich. Messrs, Weller & | 
Proud, architects. Quantities by Messrs, T. C. & J. P. | 


Sharp and Mr. W. R. Geen :—~. 




















Parker & Sons .,,..,scssccsecssesseve, 215160 0 @ 
Cresswell & Sond .....ssccccseereeeeee 1,153 0 0 
Matthews 1,135 0 0 
Hilton 1,130 0 0 
Briley .. 1,099 0 0 
Jeffrey & Pritchard vsosp 1,000 0 O 
be ae 1,056 0 0 
Barnsley & Sons. . 1,030 0 0 
G]@arlick  ....ccccccc 1,009 0 0 
Stockton & Sons ..., we FF 6 
Horseley, Brothers....... - 950 0 0 
Trow & Son 5 BS 950 0 0 
Burkitt -, 940 00 








For the erection of a tavern, in Adam-street West, 
Wdgware-road, for Sir Henry Meux &Co, Mr, F. War- 





*Surton Stent, architect :— 
1S ee sees 1,690 
Parner & Sond ...ccccrcccsescssorees 1,403 
Jackson & ShaW .......cccscseeees 


” woe 1,485 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram (late) Derr 
Ebbs & Sons (accepted). .......... 1,387 


ocoooo 
ocoooo 





For villa residence, at Beckenham. Mr. Albert E. 
Gough, architect. Quantities by Mr, Thacker:— 

















Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ....+..0020009. 1,540, 0 

Kelly, Brothers (too late) 1,443 0 0 
Colls & Sons (too late) ..,.....0. 1,397 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole ..... . 1,363 0 0 
Henshaw & Co. ..,.... - 1,300 0 0 
Gammon & Sons ..,..,...s00000000. 1,299 0 0 
Thompson 1,260 0 0 
Hammond soon 1,200 0 0 








_For new shops, &e,, at Kingsland, for Mes P - 
widge & Nephew. Mr. J. amon pr ~ gy han 
erent OF OR 6 sosss sconsses oe aces £1,273 0 0 





Marr ... 
| eee edusesesenees a rin 9 9 
I nee ee eee - 31,075 0 0 





For additions and alterations to Swift’s Park ™ 
‘brook, Kent, for Major Alexander. Mr, George bracttt, 
architect :— * 

Ennor (accepted) sucsscersereeree £868 0 0 


' Keighley (in type). 


For a mansion, to be built on the Kent House.estate, 

| Knightsbridge, for Louisa Lady Ashburton. Mr, Henry 

t. Quantities by Mr. Crocker ;—- 
£18,273 0 











| TY Anson 0 
| Patrick & Son peeperorseccesscnses 17,868. 00 
| Downs 16,860 0. 0 
Macey 16,007 0 0 
H Myers: & SOnS.....cccccssrerssesersse 15,488 0 0 
Brass 0 


14,945 


_ For new offices, in Queen Victoria-street, for the Pro- 
vincial Insurance Company. Mr. Moore, architect. 




















Quantities a by Mesers. Arding & Bond :— 

Axford er COPOPSaaeeeereeoes £3,790 0 eo 

berta, eeneee 3. 0 Q 
Grover 00 
Hill & Sons Qa 0 
Colls & Son 0 0 
Scrivener & White 00 
Merritt & Ashby., 00 
Gammon & . 00 
Luxford 0 @ 











_For the.enlargement of the Free Tabernacle, Notting- 
hill, for Mr, Varley. Messrs. Habershon & Pite, archi- 
tects. ppiatitien supplied :— 

















£4,900 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ..,....,.. 4,886 0 0 
Johnson 4,750 0 0 
Kirk 4,611 0 @ 
Cowland vee 4,390 0 0 
Grover Seeeeereeeeeeeeeeseeseeeneteeneee 4,375 00 
Tongue eae 3,990 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley ...........0000 3,970 0 0 
Leatherdale & Son ...s.s0000000002 3,897 0. 0 
Forest 3,871 0 0 








For the erection of new store-shed for castings, for 
Messrs. J. & F. Howard, Britannia Iron Works, Bedford. 
Mr, John Usher, architect. Quantities supplied :— 




















Cunvin socccscen £000 0 O 
Foster Cee peeeeePeeeereeenes PPeeensrsesees 593 0 0 
Corby & S0n cccsscccscosccccsccscssscses OG O O 
Hull...... 549 0 0 
8 535 10 0 
Howe ws ie 630 0 0 
Carter 622 0 0 
Moore 618 0 0 








For stable buildings and front fence wall, for Mr. Hands, 
Moss Villa, Finchley-road, Messrs. Satchel & Edwards, 
architects. Quantities not supplied :— 

Stable. Front Fence Wall. 
Saunders .,....£372 0 O sso £4913 0 
Colls & Son ... 339 0 O sere 57 0 O 
Hockley 11.0060. 310 0 0 ssecoone 63 O 0 





Mr. Knibb. Mr. F. T, Mercer, architect. Quantities: 


























supplied :— 
Moore £660 0 0 
Maxey a 6c0 0 0 
ae dusdageavenaecannia Ge ee 
Lilley ... 579 0 0 
Dunham 577 0 0 
Francis os 574 7 8 
Carter ana 572 0 0 

Corby spestgeaessassccousered . 560 0 0 

Haynes sepersone SOT @ O 
SONI <scsrcccsunsiddtaaisaniecantaaateeen Ge 
Knight & Boston. .....ccccrosersrsereee, 536 10 O 
Richards sooree OSS O O 





H 
t 





For the erection of St. Stephen’s Vicarage, Walworth- 
‘common, Messrs. Henry Jarvis & Son, architects :— 




















! PU ccacccasesenedoatasaacaszenengioeateee 
1 Rider 2,338 0 0 
! Gammon " 2,273 0 0 
i Colls 2,199 0 0 
Downs.....«:. 2,160 0 0 
| Tarrant «. 2,149 0 0 
Marsland, gooeces 2,098 0. 0 
TRODARAM cpp secqccasn, cornnee imeem afen @ @ 
Shepherd .,....... <sssevennmneeene Ge oo 
Thompson 1,965 0 0 








| For additions, at The Holywell, Shoreditch, f 
| Leaf, Mr. W. E. Williams, architect :— 


s 
B 
i 








Cohen £325 0 0 
Btyles .,.ssrere0000 290 0 0 
Marr 289 0 0 





For finishing three cottages, Lurke-lane Bedford, for |, 


Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depéts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 





Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 
jchants and Quarry Agents. — Shippers, 
Merchants, and Contractors furnished with Price- 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &c. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
with these Slates, on application.—Offices and 
Show-rooms, 14 & 15, Bury-street, St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C.—[Apvrt. ] 


Great Fire in Thames-street.— Leiter 
from Messrs. James Nicholson & Co., respecting 
their CHUBB’S, SAFE.:—“ 207, Upper Thames. 
street, London, 30th, October, 1871. Genile- 
men,—In reply to, your inquiry we have great 
pleasure in informing you that the Iron Safe 
which so faithfully preserved. our books during 
the late fire at our premises, is the same one 
that defied burglars in the year 1855. We think 
no more conclusive testimony of its quality 
could be required. Giving you full liberty to 
ipublish this statement, we are, Gentlemen, 
‘yours most obediently, Jas. NicnoLson & Co,— 
\Messra. Chubb & Son, 57, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
London.” —[ Apvr. | 


| 
J. L BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES, AND SHOW ROOMS, 

476, NEW OXFORD-STREET, London, W.Ci 
WORKS :—FARRINGDON-ROAD. 

Publishers of a Pamphlet.on ** Hot-Water Heating.” 




















ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


‘QTANNAH'S TABLES of ANGLE and 


| TEE IRON give the Weight in Pounds per Lineal Foot of 
every Section required for Roofs, Girders, Boilers, &c. and will be 
found invaluable to any ane en in Estimating for Wrought- 
iron Work generally. Price 53. 
Publishers, VIRTU# & CO, 26, Ivy-lane, London. 


XAMPLES of the MUNICIPAL, COM- 


MERCIAL, and STREET ARCHILECTURE of FRANCE 
and ITALY, from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century. 102 plates, 
with letterpress, Measured and drawn by R. ANDERSON, Archi- 

tt, Edinburgh, The volume will consist of 102 Places, 51 of which 
will be devoted to France, and 51 to Italy, with descriptive letter- 
press. It will be published in Six Bi-Monthly Divisions, in neat 
or price lls, each, It may also be had in 26 Parts, at 2s. 6d. 
eac 
London : WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 22, Paternoster-row. 


Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d, or post.free for 20 stamps, 


TABLES and STABLE FITTINGS. 


‘Includes a. considerable amount of useful information on the 

subject of which it treats,”— Builder, August 27, . 

8I. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY. Old St. Pancras- 
road, London, N.W. 














| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. 8.—H. & Co.—T. & J. 8,—J. P.—G. T. C.—C:; & S8on.—T. BR. L.— 
Mr. P.-L, & P.-J. N.—E. P.—W. Y.—Dr. B.—E. J. J.—T. 0.— 
| E. B, F.—M.—J. G. H.—E. P.—E, W.8.—W. J. W.—C. E, F.—J. G.— 
F. R.—C. P.—E. W. C.—R. 7.—E. P.—J.'P.—J. C., jun. (let us see a 
photo, or sketch of markets).—8. (in type).—E. P. (in type).— 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facta, lista of Tenders, &c,, must be,accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Adwertisements camnot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o’clock, p.m, 
on THURSDAY. 

6a NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 


addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,’ 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
 Bditor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Tzst1- 
MONIALS. left at the Office in reply to. Adwertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corizs 


ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Fc., should be O 





On SATURDAY NEXT.—In imperial 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, price 3ls. 6: 


HISTORY of the GOTHIO REVIVAL: 


an Attempt to show how far the Taste for Medimval Archi- 
tecture was retained in England during the last two centuries, 
has been re-developed in the present, 
By CHARLES L. BASTLAKG, F.R.LB.A. Architect, Author of 
“ Hints on Household Taste.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREUN, & OO, Paternoster-row. 


* Wy OSEING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 
HOMES.” 


The new and illustrated edition of ‘* The Dwellings of the Labour- 
ing Classes,” by HENRY ROBERTS, Esq. F.S.A. (author of “ Home 
Reform,” and “ The Physical Condition of the Labouring Classes”) 
will be found a summary of the efforts at home and abroad to 
secure “ Heaithy Homes” for working men and women, 

“ A most valuable handbook.”—Builder. 

To be had at the Office of the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labo trand. Price 7a. Also 


21, Exeter Hall, 
Designs for Cottages, numbered on sheet, with Specifications, &o. 


SRERTre SOR ee 
UILDERS and Others desiring a really g can 
have a a MODELS for BUILDERS’ BOOKS, b; DOUBLE 
EERE, to, which wos awasied eT by many sees fame. Abe 
» 1,180, ‘hb m ado, 
Metiied kneag ath Single Batry, suitable for small buildera.— 
Address, E. A. 4, St, George’s-road, Regent's Park, Loudon, 


RNAMENTAL WRITERS and 
/ PAINTERS should APPLY for H. D. SMITH’S “ Manual of 
Plain aud Ornamental Alphabets, Ancien aad Medern,” published 
at 1s. 6d, by T. J. ALLMAN, 463, Oxford-street, London. 

















HE ROYAL PORCELAIN BATH 


Moulded and Glazed in one piece. Des by his late Royal 
Highness the ‘21ince Consort Gold, Isis Society of Arts, Great 
Exhibitien, and Internationa) Exhibition Medals, 





ONLY should be sent. 





Bath Fittings, Hot-water Apparatus, Porcelain Sinks 
Bae Plug Basins and Water Closets < Bricks, 
Wa!l and Floor Tiles, &c. ven. 
FING: ADELPHI 


H, PAPENTSH, 11, ADAM STREET, 
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VALUABLE STANDARD WORKS 
0 
ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, &c. 


PUBLISHED BY 


LOCKWOOD & CO. 


NEW WORK BY MR, HUMBER. 


ATER SUPPLY.— A Comprehensive 
Treatise on the Water Supply of Cities and Towns. By 
WILLIAM HUMBER, Arsoc, Inst. C.E. With about 50 Double 
Plates, and upwards of 300 pages of Text. Imp. 4to. 
[In the Press. 


*,* The Publishers soon hope to announce this work as ready. 
‘The great care exercised in its production is the cause of the delay 
in publication, 

Fifth Edition, corrected and enlarged, reduced to 25s, cloth. 
Recently {published (1870). in one large Quarto Volume, with 64 

Plates (11 of which now first appear in this edition), Portrait of 

the Author, and numerous Woodcuts. 


Tic ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES of CAR- 
PENTKY. By THOMAS TREDGOLD, C.E. Edited by PETER 
BARLOW, F.R.S. With an Appendix, containing specimens of 
various Ancient and Modern Roofs. 

With 74 Plates, 4to. 1. 1s. cloth. 

The CARPENTER’S NEW GUIDE; or, 
BOOK of LINES for CARPENTERS: comprising all the Elementary 
Principles essential for acquiring a knewledge of Carpentry. 
Founded on the late PETER NICHOLSON’S standard work. A New 
Edition, revised by ARTHUR ASHPITEL, F.8.A. together with 
ical Rules on Drawing, by GEORGE PYNE. 


Pract 
With 14 Plates, 4to, 7s, 6d. boards, 
PRACTICAL RULES on DRAWING for the 


OPERATIVE BUILDER and YOUNG STUDENT in ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By GEORGE PYNE, Author of a “ Rudimentary Treatise 
on Perspective for Beginners.” 


In 4to. with 67 Plates, price 17. 1s. cloth. 
DESIGNS and EXAMPLES of COTTAGES, 


VILLAS, and COUNTRY HOUSES : being the Studies of several 
eminent Architects and Builders, consisting of Plans, Elevations, 
and Perspective Views ; with approximate Estimates of the Cost of 


each, 
12mo. price 7s. 61. postage 3d. 


The TIMBER IMPORTER’S TIMBER MER. 
CHANT’S and BUILLEk#’S STANDARD GUIDE. By RICHARD E. 
GRANDY. Containing a number of valuable Tables, Rules, &c. for 
the Timber Importer and Merchant, together with copious informa- 
tion for the Retailer and Builder, 


Now ready, with 33 cuts, leather, gilt edges, waistcoat-pocket 
‘size, price 2s, post free, 


The POCKET ESTIMATOR for the BUILD- 
ING TRADE. An easy method of estimating the various pa.ts of a 
building collectively. Priced according to the present value of 
materials and labour, By_A, C. BEATON, Author of “ Quantities 
and Measurements.” 


{, Second Edition, with Woodcuts, 8vo. cloth, 7s. postage 61. 


HINTS to YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By 
GEORGE WIGHTWICK, Author of “The Palace of Architec- 


ture,” &c, 
Eighteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 83. postage 4d. 


INWOOD’S TABLES for the PURCHASING 
of ESTATES, ANNUITIES, ADVOWSONS, &c. and for the RENEW- 
ING of LEASES; also fur Valuing Reversionary Estates, Deferred 
Annuities, Next Presentations, &c. By WILLIAM INWOOD, Archi- 
tect. With the addition of Thoman’s Tables of Logarithms for the 
more difficult Computations of the Interest of Money, Discount, 
Annuities, &e.° 

Two vols, demy 8vo. containing 1,100 pages and 33 plates, strongly 
bound in cloth, price 22, 23, 


The HANDBOOK of SPECIFICATIONS. 
Illustrated by Precedents of Buildings actually ted by emi t 





a) 


ARTNERSHIP. — To Architectural or 


Engineering Surveyors, Civil Engineers, and Land and Estate 
Agent.—The Advertiser, of respectability and good connexion, is 
desirous of joining a London or provincial firm, of good practice, as 
JUNIOR PARTNER, or as Managing tant, with a view to 
Partnership. First-class references.—Address, in the first instance, 
with particulars, to 3 028, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED to PUR- 

CHASE, the HALF SHARE of an ARCHITECT’S PRACTICE. 
The Advertiser, 30 years of age, energetic, and conversant with 
every branch of the profession, particularly estimating, in which 
he has had much experience. This is a favourable opportunity for 
an Architect wishing to increase his income by combining with his 
practice that‘of quantity surveyor. Principals only will 4 be treated 
with,— Address, Q. R. Post-office, Coleman-street, E.C. 





TO MONUMENTAL MAEONS AND STONE CUTTERS, 
ANTED, by an experienced CARVER 


and ENGRAVER, EMPLOYMENT in a Monumental Yard, 
Address, O. B. at C. Philpott’s, 65, King William-street, London. 


TO LARGE BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ESTI- 


ANTED, by an experienced 
MATING, MEASURING, ard SURVEYING CLERK, an 
APPOINTMENT.—Address, 3,031, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, by an expert ASSISTANT, an 
ENGAGEMENT. Is accustomed to contract or competition 
drawings. Good references. Terms, 30s. per week.—Address, TEE 
SQUARE, Poat-offiee, 











ARTNERSHIP.—An ARCHITECT 


wishes a PARTNERSHIP (purchase or otherwise) in an 
established Practice, Would uadertake the management of an office 
with a view to partners hip. —Address, 945, Office of “ The Builder.’ 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
AX ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, who 


is connected with an extensive land agency in the neigh- 
pourhood of Bath, seeks » PARTNERSHIP in an established Busi- 
uess in Bath or Bristol, the latter preferred, or an ENGAGEMENT 
for a portion fof his time. with a view to a future partnership. 
Reference given and required.—Address, with full particulars, 
A. M. B. “ Chronicle ” Office, Bath. 


OUNTY SURVEYORSHIPS 

J IRELAND.—An OPEN COMPETITION for the COUNTY 
SURVEYORSHIP of CAVAN, with a maximum salary of 5002. will 
be held in DUBLIN in DECEMBER. The bxamination will extend 
over the four or five days commencing with December the 5th, and 
the five days commencing with December 19th, and will be in the 
following branches of knowledge :— 








in 





PART L Maximum 
of Marks, 
+h toy <= Includi g a try, Trigonometry, 
Algebra, Ditf-rential and Integral Calculus, and 100 
Geometrical Optics .........-cccccccccscccccccerccses 
Mechanical Philosophy—Including Statics, Dynamics, 
Hydrostatics and Hydraulics, Poeumatics, and Heat 100 
Tegarded as a SOUrCE Of POWEF....-+ cess cecececscecees 
Experimental Science—Including Inorganic Chemis- 100 


try, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism.......... 
Geology and Mineralogy ........... o2scne: cocseseceece 
No Candidate will be eligible who does not show some proficiency 
under one at least of the heads included in Part L 
PART IL 


Strength, and other Properties of Materials, and a | 
Calculation of Strains.......... sesees 
A. Railway and Canal Engineering .... 


Maximum 


of Marks, 


seeereseceee 


B. Marine Engineering,—Including 140 
Sea, and Reclamation Works ... 0.04 sssseeessevess 
C. Hydraulic Engineering,—Including Water, Supply. } 140 
Fewage, and Irrigation .....ccescsecessceceeccessee 
D. County Works,—Includiog Architecture, Roads, 140 
Drainage, and River Works ....sssesceecececesecees 
1,000 


£ *,* Each of the groups lettered A, B,C, D, toinclude designs, esti- 
mates, specifications, and the mechanical contrivances connec 
with it, and Candidat be required to ‘show that they have 
been engaged in the practice of their profession on adequate works 
for a sufficient time, or have had in some other way satisfactory 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the practice of their 
profession in some of the branches thus indicated. 

Limits of Age—26 and 40. 
Persons wishing to compete for this sppointment must, before 
NOVEMBER 2lst, make written application ona form which may 
be procured from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
London, 8.W. 
Such further inquiries as may be necessary will be made by the 
Civil Service Commissioners with regard to the age of Candidates, 
and also as to their health and character. 
Dublin Castle, 7th November, 1871. 


R. BARBER, Surveyor, 12, Buckingham- 

street, Strand, W.C. twenty years with Messrs, Myers and 
Messrs. Mansfield, has REMOVED his OFFICES to the above 
address. Quantities and Estimates prepared, and every kind of 











Architects and Engineers, Preceded by a Preliminary Essay, and 
Skeletons of Specifications and Contracts, &c, By Professor T. L. 
DONALDSON, President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, &c. With a Review of the Law of Contracts, &c, by W. 
CUNNINGHAM GLEN, Barrister-at-Law. 


In Preparation, with 8 Copper-plates, roan tuck, gilt edges, 63, 
Postage 4 


WEALE’S ENGINEER’S, ARCHITECT’S, 
and CONTRACTOR'S POCKET-BOOK for 1872. 
“We have often found it a great saving of time, and always correct 
bs ee. 7 ine Mechanic. 
“ Every ch of enginerring is treated of. and facts, figures, and 
Gata of every kind abouud.”— Mechanics’ Magazine, : 





WEALE’S SERIES 


Of, RUDIMENTARY SCIENTIFIC and EDUCA. 
adapted to Architects, Builders, Surveyor, fet ny 


ARCHITECTURE, ORDERS of. By W, H. LEEDS. 1s. 
ARCHITECTURE, STYLES of. By T. TALOOT BURY. 1s. 6d. 
a PKINCIPLES of DESIGN. By E. L. GAR- 


IT. 2s, 
BUILDING, the ART of. By E. D)BSON. 1s. 6d. 
BRICK and TILE ; MAKING, By E. DOBSON. With Additions 


by C. Tomlinson. 3s. 

MASONRY and STONE-CUTTING. By E. DOBSON. With 
Appendix on ‘‘ Preservation of Stone.” 23 6d. 

eyo SEWAGE of TOWNS and BUILDINGS. By 


6. D. EY. 2s, 
COTTAGE BUILDING. By C. B. ALLEN. 1s, 
FOUNDATIONS and CONCRETE WOKKS, By E. DOBSON. 


1s, 6d. 
LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, CONCRETE, MASTICS, &c, 
G. R. BURNELL. C.B. in Ba. ee oe 
WARMING and VENTILATION. By ©. TOMLINSON, F.B.S. 3s. 
DOOR LOCKS and IRON SAFES, By C. TOMLINSON, F.R.S. 


. 28, 
ARCHES, PIERS, and BUTTRESSES, By W. BLAND. ls. 63. 
ACOUSTICS of PUBLIC BUILDINGS. By T. Rk. SMITH, "hs 64. 
a. and JOINERY. Founded on ROBISON and TRED- 


. 6d, 
ILLUSTRATIVE PLATES to the preceding. 4to. 4s. 6d, 
ROOFS fer PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 
rae MESSRS taautt wy 3, awn 
translated b; ° . 
With Plates. 5s. _ Pridaiiox: 
ERECTION of DWELLING-HO USES, with Specifications, Quan- 
tities of Materials, &c. By 8. H. BROOKS. 27 Plates. 2s. 6d. 
QUANTITIES and MEASUREMENTS : How to Calculate and 
Take them. With Rules for Abstracting, &c, By A, C. BEATON. 
New Edition, ls. 6d, 
The SLIDE RULE, and How to ,Use it. With Slide Rule in a 
Mio hd we 3s, 
ordering any of the above Series per post, one penny in the 
ehilling should be acded to the semivtnnee A. postage. visited 





Just ready, Ninth Edition, enlarged and improved, 12mo, cloth, 
price 63. 8d. Postage 6d. 


EVERY MAN’SOWNLAWYER. A Handy- 
book of the Principles of Law and Equity. Including the Laws re- 
lating to Patents and Trade Marks, Contracts, Warranties and 
Guarantees, Forms of Agreement, Bonds, Notices, &c, Invaluable 
to Architects, Surveyors, Builders, &c. 

of LOCK- 


COMPLETE CATALOGUES 
WOOD & CO,’8 Publications in Engineering, Mechanics, Architec- 
pen ron arene g Weale’s Rudimentary Series), &c. post free on appli- 
London ; LOCKWOOD & O00, 7, Stationers’ Ha'l-court, E.C, 


rendered on moderate and mutual terms. DISPUTED 
AND {INTRICATE ACCOUNTS ESPECIALLY ATTENDED TO, 


A.RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTURAL 


e ARTIST, Lincoln’s-inn-fields Chambers, Lincoln’s-ian, W.C. 
Artistic Perspectives in outline or colour, competition working and 
detail drawings, designs from sket:hes or instructions. Highest 
references. Moderate terms. Established nineteen years, 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, CONTRACTORS, fc. 
ANTED, by a good DRAUGHTSMAN 
and ACCOUNTANT, well versed in buildiog, an ENGAGE- 
MENT, either in an office or on the works.—Address to A. 191, 
Clare ndon-road, Notting-hill, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 4 
ANTED, by a first-class Gothic 
DRAUGHTSMAN, EMPLOYMENT, temporary or other- 
wise. Has had nine years’ experience in the profession.—Addre:s, 
No. 3,017, Office of “ fhe Builder.” 


ANTED, by an _ experienced 

DRAUGHTSMAN, an ENGAGEMENT. Competent to 
prepare finished, working, and detail drawings, to design, write 
specifications, &c,—Address, X. Y. Z. 25, Arlington-street, New 
North-road, N. 


W ANTED, by a practical Man, a SITUA- 

TION as WORKING FOREMAN of a JOB. Well up in 
plans; carried out largejobs, Would take any quantity of carpentry 
or joinery by thepieze, No objection to the country.—Address,T. R, 
No, 21, Berwick-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as LETTER-CUITER and MASON, Town or country. 
Address, H. D. 11, Copeland-roai, Peckham-rye, 8.E. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, by a Young Man, who is a 
first-class PLUMBER, a SITUATION or JOB.—Address, 
C. H. L. 16, Prince of Wales-crescent, Kentish-town, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, AND JOINERS. 


ANTED, a Young Man, aged 21, 

EMPLOYMENT as IMPROVER, Wages no object, but a 
constancy preferred.—A ddress, J. T. 2, Salisbury-street, New North- 
road, Hoxton, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS, 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER.—Address, 
No. 3,018, Office of “ The Bailder.” 
TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 27, a 
RE-ENGAG EMU&NT with one of the above. Twelve years” 
first-class testimonials, Well up in all the duties of the office, 
palary moderate.—H. C. RILEY, Specks Fields, Spitalfields. 


TO MASTER BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a CON- 
STANCY, as PLUMBER, or THREE-BRANCH HAND. Can 

- —_ neti Cc. H. M. 28, Westmoreland-place, 
y-road, N. 
































TO MASTER MASONS. 
ANTED, by a steady young Man, a 
Mason and Letter-cutter, with a little knowledge of 
carving, a CON STANT PLACE,— Address, J, TYRER, 60, Union- 
road, Borough, London. 


TO PLUMBERS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 29, 
EMPLUYMENT in the Evening, or from Six till Eight in 
the Morning. Good writer and accountant. First-class testi- 
monials,— Address, G. A. 34, Esher-street, Upper Kennington-lane, 
TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c, 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 20, a 


SITUATION as JUNIOR ASSISTANT, Can trace and copy 











RCHITECTURE.—_WANTED, at once, 
Two or Three ASSISTANTS.—Apply, by let'er only, to 

CHARLES G. SEARLE & SON, 4, Bloomsbury-place, W.C. 

ANTED, an accomplished ARCHITEC- 


TURAL ASSISTANI.—Address, A. B. care of A. Kiesling, 
No. 22, Oxford-street, Manches‘er. 





drawings, and a fair knowledge of quantities. Four years’ ex- 
perience. moderate. Good references.—Addres', J. H, 53 
Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
KLNGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN. Has had the: 
superintendence of extensive works, and is well up in the build- 
ing trade in all its branches. Good testimonials. A couutry job 
hjected to. Age 37.—Address, A, B.47, Mayville-street, Wood- 








TO ASSISTANTS. 


WANTED, by an ARCHITECT and SUR- 
VEYOR in London, a well qualified ASSISTANT, not under 
thirty, a quick, careful ght u,aad of practical experience, 
Good references required.—Apply, by letter, stating age and full 
particulars, to H. DAWSON, Esq. 16, Finsbury-place South, E.C. 


ANTED, for the Country, a BUILDER 


and DECORATOR’S CLERK.—Write, stating salary and 
qualifications, to R. 4, Pont-street, 8. W. 


WANTED, at once, for a West-end Job, 


several first-class PLUMBERS. A winter’s work. — Apply 
toJ. PERRY & CO. New Burlington House, Piccadilly. 


ANTED, immediately, a practical Man 

as WORKING CARPENTER and JOINER, to act as FORE- 

MAN at the Works at Helleway. State age and wages for a 
permanency.—Apply, No. 44, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


ANTED, at once, a good BELLHANGER 

and GASFITTER. Must be able to fill up time at other 

work. State wages and what other work used to.—Address, with 
refer-nces and age , to 246, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a thoroughly competent 
BUILDER’S CLERK. Well upin the routine of the office, 
preparation of Pians, taking out quantities, measuring up all kinds 
of work, estimating prime cost, &c. Term%, 2l. per week. Also 
a Working Shop F.reman of Joiners.—Apply to Mr. W. HUBBARD, 
Dereham, Norfolk. 


ANTED, a MANAGER, for CEMENT 

WORKS, in the North of England. No one need apply 

except those with a practical knowledge of the manufacture of 

cement in all departments.—Apply, stating references, to F. L. T. 

— bd Mr. Geo. Kelly, Advertising Agent, Charles-street, Weat- 
minster. 


ANTED, a Person capable of undertaking 


the SOLE MANAGEMENT of a CHURCH and HOUSE 
tical acquai with 


a h 


























PAINTER’S BUSINESS. Must have a p q 

the trade, be able to prepare estimates, and thoroughly up in 

ea. by letter, addressed, G. R. B. Otfice of ‘‘ The 
er. 





not obj 
vilie-road, Newington-greea, N. 





TO JOBBING MASTERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Carpenter, who is a 

good painter and paperhanger, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

GENERAL JOBBING HAND. Can take repairs in the following 

branches :—Upho'stery, zincworking, gasfitting,and bricklayiog, or 

— job in hous) reyairs.—Address, 8. 119, Marlborough-road, 
Shelsea. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRA‘ ; 
ANTED, by a thoroughly ractical Man, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT as G AL FOREMAN, or SHOP 
FOREMAN of JOINERS. Well up in ail branches of the building 
trade, Country or abroad. Firs’ | references and testimonials. 
Address, 3,009, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by a thoroughly energetic and 
practical Man, an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS or 
GENERAL FOREMAN. Has had great experience in large build- 
ings under eminent London architects, from whom references can 
be given to builders. Could introduce a London trade. —Address, 
No. 014, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDsRS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 
energetic Man, BRICKWORK by the PIECE, or a SITUA- 
TION, as FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS. Thoroughly acquainted 
with drawings and setting out work. Has carried out some very 
extensive works in town and country, for the most eminent building 
firms in London. Good references.—Address, A. B, 54, Norfolk- 
road, Easex-road, Isliogton, N. 


TO ARCHITECTs. : 
W ANTED, by an experienced and rapid 
DRAUGHTSMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Can prepare 
working, detail, competition, and perspective drawings. Fair 
colourist. Thorough kuowledge of construction, First-class refer- 
ences.— Address, X. X. Post-office, Maidenhead. « 


TO BOILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 

Man, a Carpenter and Joiner by trade, a SITUATION 38 

OUTI-DOOR WORKING FOREMAN, having jast finished ala:ge job 

for his last employer, where he has been five years. Has good testi- 

—- No opejction to a country j »b.—Address, 11, Office of “ The 
er.” 


CTORS. 




















RAVELLER (on commission), in the 


Horticultural Buildivg line, WANTED, immediately, to 
CANVASS for ORDERS for a new and improved Method of Glazing 
Horticultural Buildings, &c.— Apply, personally or by letter (giving 


don, W. 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
a good practical BUILDER’S FOREMAN, to Take Charge of 
a Job, Weil experienced in the management of men and cetting 
employers. 
Carpente® by trade. Aged 38,— Address, 924, 0: ° 





references), to J, E, RENDLE, 18, Custle atreet East, Cxford-street, 
5 


out working drawings. First-class references to present 
oy ta pr Oftice of * The 


Builder.” 








